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IR Edward's disorder at lengtli yielded to 
the excellence of his constitution^ so far 
as regarded the more imitiediate danger; 
but it left behind it considerable debility> 
and^ what was still worse, a violent rbeu^ 
matic aflTection in his limbs^ which ap«- 
peared so obstinate^ that there was no hope 
of removing it during the winter> by any 
remedFy that it was possible to apply ; and 
there i was but too much reason to fear it 
iBigbt embitter even all the rest of bis lifcf : 
tbe violence of his pain afiected principally 
the leg which bad. been injured by tbe^ 

j:¥Qt. tv. B fall. 
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Fall, but the least perception of cold, of 
change of climate, rendered him subject to 
it in every part of his body. 

The relief, however, this partial amend- 
ment gave to Griselda, by rescuing her 
mind from its severest fear, taught her to 
be more sensible of the decline in her own 
health, owing to the incessant uneasiness 
-she had experienced, and the severe cold 
she had taken, on the night when (as she 
believed) Providence had directed her to 
the retiefef: her husbands She endeavoured 
tbereCore naw to- take that rest sorrow had 
banished frx%m her eyes,, and to regain that 
strength soi ^^eeijJiarly necessary for her at 
this period:: but, aJiui 1 the situation of m 
£dward was noW infinitely more intolerable 
to himself than it bad. been ; for the degree 
cflibedy be bad gained only served to 
make the confinemeoat under which he la« 
bouredi still. more insupportable to him; 
and he sighed for ease, in proportion to his. 
€en8e of its privation; It will be generally 
found, inrcasesof sicliness^ that men have 

most 
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most resolution^ and women most patience 
in bearing pain. Many a man will submit 
to amputation^ with the firmness of a stoic, 
who will prove fretful, querulous, and 
impatient^ over a fit of the toothache : it 
is one thing to bear a great suffering, and 
another to endure a petty tormeht : where 
we can praise our minds for magnanimity, 
and our hearts for firmness, there is a 
pleasure that consoles us fbr our pain, 
arising even from self-love ; but to acquire 
fortitude to endure that which produces 
neither honour nor reward, which is always 
corroding and never exhibiting, is a lesson 
taught only by one philosopher, and is not 
one of the earliest lessons of even our di- 
vine master. 

In this, at Iea5;t, our baronet was mani- 
festly deficient ; he had courage that might 
have rendered him a hero ; resolution that 
might have endured martyrdom ; but to be 
ti^ to the house all the day long with a 
lame leg ; to have a perpetual ache in those 
limbs, so lately renowned" for their agility; 

B 9 neither 
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^leithcrto run, fence, dance, leap, or even 
ride, when* every one of these exercises 
liad bfeen from very infancy as natural, and 
from habit as necessary, apparently, as 
sleeping, hreathibg, afiid eating, was a 
state of being s0 newy so tormenting, so 
out of all the common routine of suffering, 
that it might be allowed to make a man 
oross, without any reflection on the general 
excellency of his temper, Tis true, this 
was not the first time the baronet had been 
confined ; but his wound was a very differ- 
ent affair.; the great loss of blood be then 
sustained, produced a physical mildness 
favourable to placidity of temper ; his af- 
fairs were in a state of mortifying and de- 
pressing confusion, and confinement in an 
apartment which shut him from the eye of 
the World, was rather a blessing than a 
ciirse. He had recently learned to despise 
the friendship of that world in which he had 
moved till then, and found a consolation 
in despising it ; while he learned, for the 
first time, to estimate^ in all its purity, the 

sweetness 
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sweetness of that attachment which has been', 
happily termed '' the friendship of mar- 
riage." At the present moment all was* 
changed ; a life of active and useful exetv 
tion, improving prospects, agreeable though 
confined society, were all cut oflf^ or sus- 
pended by this cruel confinement; and 
though it took place at a period of the 
year when^ the country afforded the fewest* 
inducements for regret, yet the gloom of 
the season added to that of the mind; and 
s»r Edward continually declared, '' that at 
any Qther time of the year, he should not* 
have minded it at aft*' 

When he was able' to loave his chamber^ 
Oriselda fondly hoped that' the .society of 
Miss Templeman, or the prattle of little 
Charlei^ would tend to amuse him ; but 
the sight of the child only increased that 
extreme solicitude to become Irimself it 
&ther, which in the beginning 6f his ilt 
lieas had aiTected his mind so strongly ; ind 
his anxiety for her welfare oti that account 
again led him toadt>pt aline of conduct, ia 

B 3 fact$< 
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fact> most calculated to injure her, as he 
was perpetually finding fault with every 
movement of hers, not in unison with his 
oxm ideas of care and propriety. Having" 
no other immediate object of interest, and 
being confined to subjects of observation 
near him, every thing connected with bis 
ruling passion engrossed his thoughts; andi 
unfortunately, the asperities arising from 
the pain and helplessness of his situation^ 
mixed in them all. Her food, hex cloath- 
jng, her exercise, her stillness, her fond^ 
ness for amusement, or her neglect of it, 
were all by turns the subject of unkin4 
remark^ tiresome declamation^ or tyraonid 
command^ and though she bore this wea^ 
risome discipline with a patience that 
ustoni^ed all around ber, apd even with a 
di9gr094^jQbi9effulnes&/libat outwent Qxpwt- 
lalSdBi; 7)et it WW impow^ible for her not (0 
feeU th'it ^eMckmrns of heart she had once 
l^)(perH{ice4 fi^om bis cruel indiflference^ 
^aaless tormenting than the intolerable 

V^Vf^ffUti^ ^h^ npw sustained frqm his 

care : 
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care : and she could not help acknowledg- 
ing a truth to her own hearty which two 
yetirs before she would have denied, Tiz« 
" that a worthy man may make the woman 
that he loves, and by whom he is beloved, 
extremely tineomfortable, without breaking 
one marriage vow, or one law of society.'' 
This conduct of sir Edward's was the 
more painful to Griselda, because his 
general manners. had been distinguished for 
their courtesy and kindness ; and the pre- 
sence of MissTempleman was now extremely 
painful to her, because she could not bear 
that any one should think worse of sir 
Edward thaa they were wont to do, or 
worse, than aAe thought he still merited : 
ready to impute every failing in his tetnper 
to the painfulness of his disorder, she was 
extremely (lurt when she found that those 
around -h6r could not do the same ; and she 
eften wished she could shut herself up m a 
liennitage with him, and bear Jthose ili 
humours without a witness, which wbul^ 
if^ure Mm in /their eyes whose estfeem she 

a 4 wished 
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wished him to possess. At some times she 
hoped^ that with that health and ease which 
she expected would return with spring, his 
good humour and vivacity wouM return 
also ; and on this hope she endeavoured to 
repose; as the prop that could alone sustain 
her wounded spirits. Sometimes, however^ 
this faikd her; and she was ready to think 
that nothifig less than a real loss of afTection 
for ber, could induce such an alteration in 
the baronet's manners ; conscious that -no 
personal sujfTering could induce her to 
forged so entirely the comforts of those lo 
whom she was attached^ she began to doubl 
the possibility of such an operation, ujlon a 
mind she ^had ever beeu accustomed to 
deem stronger than her own. These heart-^ 
breaking cohelusions would not have arisen 
in her mind, had she A:naion what was at 
this ^period the prevailing bias of her hus^ 
band'a; but sir Edward, conscious of the 
faulty excess in which he indulged one 
darling contemplatiou, studiously avoided 
acknowledging his niQtive*-4tbasjrenderin£f 

*■ . tha< 
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that care i/vhich would have been flatteiiitgi 
and dear/ even in its error^ when understood^ 
a tprment apparently as devoid of cause aff 
of use^ and more calculated tadestroy- tbanf 
to support hcTv •' '• * 

This melancholy winter iras indeed the^* 
most trying Griselda ever had sustained J 
She suffered much from ailinents which ad-^ 
mitted relief, but which she dantd iWC^Wtt^ 
« a% Jf mentioned, sir Edward wouldnot fait 
to impute them to her carelessness^ and 
consider her misfortune- as her fault. If 
afraid of cold, or desirous of sharing hi9 
solitude, she remained in the house, hici 
desire of ' procuring her exercise induced 
him to forceher out of it, by attributing^ 
her stay to indolence or affectation ; and 
in her carriage- she thankfully indulged 
those tears she^ dared not shed in the houses 
and in humble- supplication lifted up hei» 
heart to him who seeth in secret, for 
strength to endure this new species of afi 
fliction, and for that bodily and spiritual 
health which, might restore her suffbriajgi 

B 5 W^^5S&. 
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* 

husband to ber and to himself. Prom these 
devout exe];cifies her mind returned com* 
posed and >refresbed^ and her face indlcaled 
the beiiefit xeceiyed^ which rendered the 
baronet more anxious for her to go out 
fr^qqently; sometimes he propiosed ber 
t^liing the childj but he never ofTered 
^ily# gent^dly engaging her at chess or 
badcggwnonj ¥/hich lady Langdale was 
liot^iry for> as she could not have de* 
cHued her company^ and yet wonld have 
found It some restraint upon the motions 
of her oppressed, and frequently agonized 
heart 

After a while, she could not help observe 
ing^ tbat^ although on her entering the 
''house sir Edward's voice met her ear in 
loud or playful conversation^ the moment 
she appeared^ his countenance became 
clouded, and his conver^tion dropped; 
he would eye her with a serious and pene- 
trating look, and inquire where she had 
been, the> pace she had gone, or the 
lengtbof her ride; and never failed to 

make 



make some ohaervxAon indicative df dii^ 
content or displeasure. His chesa^taUe 
was hastily discffipded^ his baekgammon* 
board in the very nvament of victpiy shot 
up, and employment and .pieafsnre abato-^ 
dohedi as if the genius of discord bad 
entered^ and Iran'^bed hsfritiony irom the 
scene; This gave a f^iaiyg 'beyond even the 
langiiage ^ reptMch ; and sensible she 
was trnequal to endure the agony tha€ 
aeemed en the point of enltertftg her hearty 
she straggled to repel it by every means 
in her power^ conscious that f^ was utterly 
Unequal to beat it ; and that jeafousy, at 
^U' trines the mother of misetyj, miist^ in 
ih^ present state o#ftfer laceralted hearty be 
positive dfstt*^ction; 

Yet, who tfeaii has fasted of that poisonecl 
ebaiiee^ seeks not to Ar'mk the draught that 
consumes him ? It is indeed '' a monster 
that malces the meat it fe«^ds on ;" and ia 
spite of her r^olution to avoid <:onviction^ 
Griselda ^sought it in a thousand ways; she 
{Mtkd it howdve^ only in fM&^ that sir £d« 

b6 'h^^:^^ 
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vard was always least amiable when she was 
present; tl^it she aIone». of all who ap-- 
proached him> awoke* his irritabrlity the 
soonest^ and appeased it with the greatest 
difficulty ; that her very presence imposed a 
species of bondage upon him ; and yet her 
absence beyond the ex'press time he had 
appointed never failed to^awaken bis ^nger^ 
and call forth those expressions of passioci 
and disgust so painful and so unmerited. 

Griselda began now to fear that she was 
becpme an object of aversion to her hus.-* 
band; and that either the fickleness of his 
nature^ personal disgust^ excited by her 
present appearauce>.pr some latent disoi^er. 
aflfecting his brain, bad Jed taan evil from^ 
which her heart shrunk as the most dreadful 
heaven, could inflict, or love sustain. ^'Had 
his mind been led from the extraordinary, 
beauty of this lovely young creature, wha 
is ever befor? his eyes, to a t^emporary de-* 
sertion of me, now I am so very different," 
said she mentally, '' I think I^ could have 
borne it : but to be at once the subject of 

his 



■I 



hh thoughts^ and the object of his hatredt 
is more than I can bear. Would that I had 
never tasted the sweetness of being beloved ! 
never, basked in that short sunshine of der 
lights, which. I but tasted in a delQ3ive 
dream !. 

* TbxLt I might more intensely know 
The bitterness of ^fvaking woe.' 

Bor now. the power with which I once* 
sustained suffering, is gone ; hope and love 
have enervated my mind by a transitory 
enjoyment of their promises and their 
blessings; and henceforward the cup of 
sensibility will be filled only by the hand 
of despair." 

Under these bitter reflections, she was 
no longer able to preserve that appearance 
of cheerfulness her persevering, patience 
and religious fortitude had hitherto enabled 
her to* preserve ; and with her resolution, 
her health rapidly declined ; her appetite 
bad been always bad, but she had struggled 
vith herself in this respect successfully, 

and 
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and had taken^ however unpleasantly, a 
aufficiency of food ; this she did no longer, 
for the spirit of struggling was fled, and ^, 
quiet resignation, that looked like apathy, 
succeeded to it, from which she was some- 
times roused by reproof, which stung her 
for a moment, but left no lasting impres- 
sion ; and she often thought she was Hke 
Miss Williams in Roderic Random, who 
says, " I frequently was made to labour till 
I fainted, and restored to life by the stripesi 
of my employ-er." 

Spring was now advan<:ing, and sir Ed- 
ward began to find all the benefit from it 
that he expected or hoped ; and ten warm 
successive days in the beginning of March 
did more for his restoration than all the 
materia medica had been able to effect. 
This happy change produced its natural in- 
fluence : the baronet rejoiced in his new 
powers, and his spleen vanished before 
them; he walked from room to room, 
ventured but on the terrace, found his 
vigour restored with the means of obtain- 
ing 



iDg it; appd after taking several short rides 
in the park, at length resolved to surprise 
his neighbour cdlonel White with a visit-^ 
a respeci it vas^ his duty to show^ as the 
colonel^ though tnoch an invalid himself 
during the winter months, had shewn htm 
tvtrf poanhle attention during the whole 
of his itedious conftnemen t. 

On arriving at the colonel'sy he was 
liailed with sincere pleasure by all the fa- 
mily, who congratulated him on his resur- 
rection, as they termed it, with the most 
cordial friendship : on entering the atting- 
n)om, he was introduced to a Mr. Danby^ 
a young gentleman c^ pleasing appearance, 
who was likewise a neighbour, but who had 
resided principally in London during the 
period sir Edward had inhabited the Grange, 
and was now paying his respects to the 
family, in consequence of his late arrival 
from the metropolis. 

In the course of conversation, he in- 
formed them that the dating Mr. Gibver 
had already terminated his splendid, but 
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short career, being completely done upj^ 
and tied by his father (who had been forced; 
to take upoa himself the settlement of his 
finances) ta an income of four hundred 
a-year, to-which Mr. Glynn had reluctantly* 
added one* hundred and twenty^ which he 
considered the interest of his^^ daughter's^ 
fortune ; that the young couple had retired 
into Wale% rather to hide their shame than 
endure thek* solitude^ having taken withf 
them not one taste o^ disposition that could 
softentheasperity of reflection, or animate 
the aspect of ennui. *' Thus/* added he> 
*! poor Hartop is revenged, even before 
b^ could have wished it/' 

'* He neoer wished it, Mr. Danby ; he is 
incapable of wishing.it/* said Louisaj. 
colouring and retiring. 

« 

'^ So much for Louisa,** said l^he colonel ; 
^ her cat is soon let out vof the bag.** 

Mr; Danby smiled, as did sir Edward;, 
and both expressed great pleasure that so 
worthy auman was likely to be so admirably 
consoled^ 

ffWhy^ 
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Why, ah/* said the colonel drily, 

*tis a pleasant affair to both her mother 
and me^ that'ts the truth ; for such a man 
as Hartop is not found every day, to take 
one's plagues off one's hands.*' 

'* Many men may be found/' said the 
baronet, '' to take such fdagues as yours 
off hand, colonel, I am certain ; for they 
are very fine girls,: indeed — such as cannot, 
be found every day/* 

*' Aye, aye, you flatter to please the 
mother there,- — By the way, Danby, I sup- 
pose oM lord Mippenden is not a little 
pleased that ffour kdy is in the family way ; 
pray make my compliments to hitii, and, 
tell him, I find he got his new wig just in 
time to make him look like a decent graad«^ 
father/' 

^ The old irobleman is undoubtedTy 
much rejoiced at the circumstance," said 
Mr. Danby t '' but my poor Sophia is so 
often indisposed^, that it throws a consid'er- 
able damp both over bis spirits and my 



own/* 
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^' A fiddlesiick for ye both Jthen, say I ; 
how is the poor woman's spirits to be kept 
up, if yours sink? Take my advice, 
never doctor her, or advise her, or iplague 
her in any way ; but keep her always, in 
good humour, and, if possible, merry* 
If she has maggots, bear with them ; the 
best of women are captious at these times : 
if she is sad, sooth her ; the liveliest of 
'em all have their megrims and their fears 
then — ^no wonder, poor devils I but never, 
never contradict or thwart her, or preach 
(o her, or say one cross word to her, on 
9 ny account. Here sit I^ Hugh White, as 
CflTOSS and self-willed an old fellow as any in 
f be county of York, but my Sally there 
will do me the justice to say, that I put all 
my humour^ into my pocket on occasions^ 
of this kind ; didn't h .Mrs, White, hey ?" 

/f Indeed, my dear, you did^ I should 
|>e very ungrateful if I could for a moment 
forget the unwearied tenderness with 
which you amused me at sbme times, and 
nursed me at others." 

" WelU 
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" Well, goose, you needn't cry ; you 
have made me the happy father of nine as 
fine children as any in his majesty's domi- 
nions. Danby there knows 'em all. — Ah, 
sir Edward, ■ I wish you qould see the three 
fine lads I have now in Portugal, figbtiug 
their country's battles ! they would never 
have been the ,men they are, sir, if I had 
been the ill-tempered tyke I am now. My 
poor Hal^ too — where would you see such 
a boy as Hal P tall as a poplar, straight as 
a reed, with an eye, sir, an eye" — here 
the colonel's own eyes filled to over- 
£owing.«-^'' Pshaw !-r— he is gone, to be 
Bi^n; but be fell nobly — he was, yoii 
know, Danby—he was— '* 

'' I do know !" said Mr. Danby, in g;re^ 
emotion. 

ihe colonel reckoned on more philosp^ 
phy than he bad; for he was obliged to 
retire, overwhelmed with grief, which w^ 
ennobled by its object. Mrs. White had a}« 
ready left the room; and Mr. Danby took 
the opportunity, when bis own feelings 

permitted 
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permitted him, of informing sir EdwarJ^ 
that the worthy and amiable young man 

alluded to had been his particular friend, 
was the colonel's second son, and bravely 
fell about three years before, in making a 
successful sortie against the French- in* the 
West India islands. 

Ashe ceased to speak, some of the young 
ladies re-entered the room, and pressed 
both the gehtlemen to stay dinner. Mn 
Danby was pre-engaged, and the baronet 
wished to return ; but he could not bring 
himself to refuse, at a time when he thought 
his presence might sooth and restore the 
spirits of the good colonel r he therefore 
consented^ on condition that Tom should 
vetorn to the Gtange, and inform lady 
' £singdale of his intention^ which* was ac* 
ebrdingly done. 

During the former part of the colonel^ 
conversation, although entirely addressed 
to Mr. Danby, -and apparently the sponta* 
nebus advice an old man feels a right' to 
give te one whom he has known a boy, yet 

sij? 
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iSfT Edward^ who felt in every word that 
" his withers were wrung," had all the ift- 
dination in the world to feel exceedingly 
offended also ; and was every moment on 
the point of interrupting, by some of those 
sharp taunts, or impatient sallies^ he was 
accustomed to venting at home ; but the 
fYioment when Mrs. White's glistening eyes 
met his, as she turned their '' humid beams/* 
W4th grateful fondness towards her husband, 
his heart relaxed, and his conscience sreofe 
him ; such looks he had often received, but 
not of late; and though he endeavoured, 
to support himself with the assurance that 
lUs wife could have nothing to complain 
of, sin^e there was no period of his life in 
which he bad loved her so much, or beeii 
half so interested for her, yet he was 
obliged to -confess, there had never been 
one in which he had appeared so unamiable 
in himself, or so unkind towards her. 

When Mr. Danby rose to depart, the 
eoloiiei re-appeared, and took leave of him 
with :^tu8ual urbane bluntness; but the 

chord 
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,diord that had been touched continued to' 
vibrate^ ^though not unpleasantly^ for the 
rest of the day. The tone of pensive feeling 
which^ at these moments of awakened sen- 
sibility^ pervades the conversation of a 
family party, never fails to draw the 
chords of aflRsction still more closely^ and 
display^ in numberless petty attentions^ 
how dear eaeh is to the other: every 
daughter had something to recommend to 
the parent she sat nearest; and the pa- 
rents themselves felt how inexpressibly 
dear and necessary each was to the other, 
and by many a tender look evinced their 
sympathy and their solicitude. The same 
benignant feeling extended itself to their 
guest; and every parental and sisterly at- 
tention was shewn him, which could awaken 
general feelings of benevolence, or par- 
ticular sensations of domestic attachment ; 
and sir. Edward never felt the superiority 
of one good neighbour over a multitude of 
visitants^ so decidedly as on this day : he 
. felt too the blessings of liberty and health, 

of 
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c^E life renewed^ and its best blessings real- 
izedij; and his heart expanded with grati* 
tude to God^ and goodwiil towards his 
creatures,: 

After the cloth was removed^ Mrs. White 
made many kind inquiries after little 
Charles Barnet, and particularly respecting; 
hisaccident^ which she considered the first 
cause of all sir Edward's suflTeriugs. Louisa; 
opposed this, saying, sir Edward's own 
carelessness was doubtless the reason ; 
while Milisant expressed an opinion, that 
the baronet would have got over both his 
immersion and its effects, if he had not 
sprained his ankle, and been exposed to 
the rain in consequence. 

" No nrattfer,** said the colonel, resum- 
ing 5omewhat of his usual style; '' all we 
know of the matter now is, that most pro-, 
bably the rogue was born to be hanged, 
sinoe^'tis plain water wont drown him; 
butweknaw there's grace enough in him 
to ^ worth saying, sinceProvidence itself 

sent 
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sdnt an angel to his sUccoul*; forsurely^ 
if ever maa was snatched from dtetructioa 
by his wife, he was that very night," 

Every one present united in the senti<» 
ment, except the baronet/ who remained 
silent; but it was not the silence of stu- 
pidity. 

'* I warrant, you have been ready to eat 
the gipsy ever since," continued the 
colonel. 

*' I have been verv ill ever since, till 
Within a few days," said the baronet. 

'^ Ah, very true ; she's had a pretty life 
wi4.h you, more the pity ; worse than even 
Sally has with me ; but have a good heart > 
life is before you, and it may be possible 
to make her atnends for all : oome, let us 
drink her health ; 'tis a toast that would do 
honour to an emperor." 

Sir Edward sfmiled, but it was the. smile 
of the lips only ; for though his hesu*t was 
softened by the '^ sweetest charities of Ufe,*' 
it was attuned only to feelings of sadness ; 

and 
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and he soon aft^r arose to depart, pleading 
the necessity of early hours to an invalid, 
v4iich of counse was admitted. 

When^sir Edward was seated in his own 
carriage, and left to his own contempla* 
tions, he found it impossible to escape 
from a crowd of memorials which had been 
collecting the whqle day, and now pre- 
sented thenvselves before him, in a manner 
rather new* than agreeable. They informed 
him, in despite of every subterfuge, that 
he bad been guilty of a species of infide* 
lity towards his wife. Which had produced 
effects* as painful to her as any other could 
possibly have done, since it had wounded 
her feelings, injured her ronstitution, and 
destroyed that confidence and coinmunion 
which the softness of her nature, and her 
unlimited affection for him, had made ne- 
cessary to her very existence; that, by iii- 
dulging to a fatal excess his desire of pro- 
moting the welfare of art unborn child, 
without owning the weakness, he had in- 
jured a being that ought to have been 
VOL. IV. c . infinitely 
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infinitely dearer/ thus raising a vice from 

^ the very besom of a virtue. He remem- 

3>ered how often he had made her feel, that 

" Hard uukindness* altered eye 
' Can mock the tear it forc'd to flow ;" 

and although he endeavoured to shelter 
himself under the plea of indisposilion, 
which soured his temper and irritated his 
nerves, yet he well knew that a spice of 
that impetuosity which once drove him to 
the gamWing-table, that pride which 
spurned restraint, and that selfishness which 
seeks ease at any expence, had been again 
hsurrying Jhim> though in a new direction, 
into errors, which, though infinitely less 
destructive to his character and his for- 
tune than former ones, were equally un- 
worthy of him, and equally inimical to 
the happiness of her whom he now loved 
faithfully, and to whose society he was de- 
voted. The generosity of his nature ab- 
, horred the abuse of power he saw himself 
guilty of, and his compassion revolted at 

the 
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the remembrance of his own cruelty/Front 
such a picture of himself he dgain sought 
refuge in his sufferings, which, great as 
they had certainly been, he endeavoured 
to magnify ; but he rejoiced much to find 
his carriage stop at his own door, glad to 
find a refuge from such disagreeable re- 
flections in the company of her who alone 
could sooth him into forgetfulness, either 
of his errors or his misfortunes. 



^ 



' CHAP. H. 

When Griselda heard sir Edward's carriage 
approach the house, she felt her heart sink, 
as if some unexpected sorrow had been 
suddenly announced. Vexed at the emo- 
tion, and fearful that her countenance- 
should betray the feeling she sought not 

c 2 only 
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only tp hid[e> but to annihilate^ she hastily 
withdrew to her dressing-room^ . and en- 
d^avoured first to repel> and afterwards to 
scrutinize; the. sqnsatio^. Shocked at- what 
sh^ deexned a breach of duty, however in- 
vqluntary, she strictly catechised her hea^tj 
and struggled with the in^pulse that sur- 
pr^sed'and wounded hen *' Is it possiblCi*' 
. ex;claimed she, " that I who have loved so 
truly and so fondly many a year, who, for 
this man, opposed the voice of prudence, 
the counsels of friendship, and that repu- 
tation for virtue which the heart too often 
prizes above virtue itself, now shrink from 
enduring a petty trial of my love, a trifling 
sacrifice of my comforts? Shall I, who 
threw praise, fortune, friendship, at his 
feet, who courted him when I was spurned, 
fojlowcid hin^ whe^n I was deserted, and 
sought returning life only a$ the meaas of 
blessedness to him, desejrt th? feeJing which 
' has long absorbed me, and .the virtue I have 
' Jived, only to cherish? Whence springs, 
this trembling cpldnes^^ which chjIJs: my 

very 
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very heart, and paralyzes my actions ? Are 
all my boasted energies^ my forbearance^ 
and long-suffering, fled ? Am I at once 
lost to the affections of a wife, and the re- 
signation of a Christian ?" 

Tears, fri^er tears, coursed down the pale 
i^heeks of Griselda as she uttered these 
words ; her spirit was broken, and reason 
t:eased to operate; but that still diviner 
principle that guides where reason halts, 
was ever her leading star. Falling on her 
knees, with uplifted hands, but lips without 
a sound, her heart poured forth its sorrows 
to Him who '' readeth the ttioughts afar 
ofi^" whose consoling voice can rebuke 
the waves of rising grief, and bid the 
trembling, aching heart find refuge in its 
God. 

While she was thus employed, sir Edward 
liad entered the dining-room, and asked 
Miss Templeman what had become of lady 
Langdale ? adding, '^ She had so generally 
met him at the door or in the passage, oh 
his return from his short rides, that not to 

c3 see 
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/ 

see her after a long one, excited a little 
alarm.*' 

"You were so angry yesterday, if you 
recollect, sir, that probably lady Langdale 
thought it wrong ta meet you to-night in 
the passage.'* 

" I was afraid of her taking cold yester- 
day, and when I came in I was not rightj^ I 
remember, in some way ; perhaps my 
theumatism was returning." 

•* You complained of being overdone 
>vith. heat.'*^ 

*' Ah, well, there was something ; the 
weather is conpie in very hot for the seasoa;^ 
but I will seek — '* 

*' Permit me to seek her,** said Emily,, 
rising. 

" No ; I will go myself. I have a plea- 
.sure in using my limbs, now I have regained 
them, I never knew before.— I will go to 
her dressing-room.*' 

As sir Edward ascended, it struck him 
that it could be only devotion which kept 
Criselda froni him : for such had been her 

unceasing 
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. unceasing watchfulness, the alacrity of htr- 
attentions, and the quickness of her obe-^ 
dience, during this long season of triaJ,. 
that it scarcely ever occurred to him tO' 
"want a service which was not supplied jd- 
most before it was expressed. Under this^ 
idea, he trod softly towards her apartment, 
. and soon found he had not been deceived 
in his conclusions :. broken sighs and half* 
uttered expressions met his ear, that indi- 
cated a suffering heart, struggling to con- 
q,uer grief, or seeking to assuage it; and 
the existence of that grief again told him 
he had been the cause of It. A disjointed 
sentence or two caught his ear : they pe- 
titioned '' patience for herself, and multi- 
. plied blessings on his head." The baronet 
, beard no more: awe-struck and heart- 
wounded, he withdrew ; and taking a book 
as an excuse for not speaking, slowly re- 
turned to the sitting room. 

In a few minutes, Griselda entered, and 
inquired tenderly after his health, congra- 
tulating him on the ability he had evinced ' 

c4 of 
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oF again spending a day ^tfa bis friends. 
She spoke in that hesitating vfD'ice natural 
to those who are fearful of being inter- 
rupted by unkindness; but as the baronet 
heard her with attention, and answered with 
•good humonr, her courage increased, and 
she became once more able to converse. 

Her amiable young friend, rejoiced by the 

^ » * . 

improvement visible in both her friends, 
exerted herself more than she was wont; 
and the evening once more was illumined 
by, the spirit of cheerfulness. Sir Edward 
spoke with great pleasure of the day he 
had spent at the colonel's, recapitulated 
the sad fate of Mrs. Glover, and the good 
fortune Louisa White was likely to^ enjoy, 
in consequence of her foWy, in preferring 
an idle man of fashion to a country gebtle- 
man of real worth. Hi went oh to mention 
'Mr. Danby, and the pleasure he should 
take in his acquaintance, regretting be had 
isfeen so little of hira.' 

f' Did he not dine with you ?" 
5* Oh no; it appears His lady is in the 

same 



\ 
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s^ine isituatioh with yon, atid does not liice 
to part with hitn much ; so hts was h hditAr 
boy than me; for though it was a long 
ride, he returned home to dinner/*' 

A fbjnt blt^h rbse t6 Gri^lda's ih^k at 
ti^ese 1ford9, and rnnocertt as she was df 
voluntary want of affectioh, shfe a^ain n^- 
proachM herself for havitig fdt i-diiTei^efit 
tfcnsation ; fearful that h^r thou^hte ^ould 
in this instance be read, she hasrtily said. 
Has Mr. Danby be^h married long ?" . 
I fancy not ; this is his first child, -I 
know; for tfie colonel read him a lecture, 
as long as a homily, on the necessity of 
keeping his wife in peace and good hu- 
mour, if he me^nt to be blessed with a 
thriving heir/* 

This was an unfortunate, piece of inform- 
atioh; it appeared at once to solve the 
enigma of sir Edward's altered manners. All 
those fears respecting his love, which, after 
dloiig season df ajpcumulatioti, the lasttwa 
hours had appeared so sweetly to disperse, 
toat again to her appalled ahd afflicted 

c 5 \sivcA^ 
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mind^ and told her that either pity or pa* 
licy alone dictated the alteration in his 
manners^ and that the affection due to her 
tenderness as a wife^ wa^ merely the vehi* 
cle of preservation zs a« mot hex:. H^r heart 
revolted from the unnatural division ; and 
the kindness received on such terms was 
worse than the cruelty which had preceded 
it Conscious^ howevefj, that a mind so 
long weakened by mental pressure and per- 
sonal suffering, might be subject to con^ 
cluMons ia which the nervous system was 
as much, concerned' as the reasoning faculr- 
ties, she struggled to suppress her feelings^ 
and wisely determined,, as far as was in her 
power, to suspend her judgment, and ac- 
cept the present blessing of restored peace, 
without weighing too nicely the causes 
which had produced it. . Happy would it 
be for many wives, if they had the pru- 
dence to follow her example* 

The following morning, several of those 
people employed bylsir Edward, as the 
bailiff and overlooker of the colliery, hear- 
ing 
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ing he had been out a-visiting, thought hq 
would be able now to converse with thenij 
and look x>Ver their accounts. Having ex* 
pressed their wishes^ the baronet ordered 
their accounts to be sent in^ saying her 
would look Ihem over firsts and see the 
writers afterwards, 

Tom returned with two or three well- 
thumbed account-books, and a whole par- 
cel of dirty bits of paper, yclept '* bills.'* 

f What a business is here !'* cried his 
master, in amaze. '^ What a pack of filthjp 
scraps have yoti brought me ! What ortho- 
graphy too ! If ever I make out these,.! 
may defy a conjuror to puzzle me." 
. " Your honour wasnever over and above 
fond a bills, and these are none o' the hand- 
. somest, to be zure," said Tom, withdraw* 
ing. 

*' Can I assist you,, sir Edward?" said 
Griselda, 

" No ; I think I shall manag,e them iir 
time, though, as Tom $ays, I was never 
partial to bills; but as I fiad my senses. 

c 6 cyuickea 
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quidcen remarkably in lookiog over ac- 
counts^ since I found myself on the right 
side of them^ I doubt not but I shall fisml 
some way« as Sm>ith calls dt^ to iq>e}der 
them out ; for he says he has got a preltjr 
snip of money that has been gathering 
since Christmas/' 

Griseldarose. 
- •' You have ho occasion to leave the 
room ; you will be no interruption to roe.** 

** But 1 have accounts to l^etde too ; and 
nif/ time, is very precious/* 

There vras a -pensive solemnity in the 
tone with which these words were uttered, 
which struck sir Edward, and he looked 
earnestly in her face: there was nothing 
patticOlar in its expression ; but its pale- 
iiess seconded the impression made upon 
his ipind. '' Does she mean eternal ac- 
counts ?'* said he, and an ice- bolt seemed 
to strike upon his heart. 

*' Do not leave me, Griselda,** said he, 
softly. 

Griselda obeyed* 

^^ I want 
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'^' I wcftit y^u/* said he, repelling as 
much as possible the feeling which op- 
pressed him ; '' I ^i^aTit you to examine 
these papers — I find I cannot. I c^inot, 
my dear, do without you-^you see I 
cannot." * 

Oriselda laid her hand upon the papers. 

^' Pshaw! never mind the bills. Are you 
well this morning ?-r-^I fear not — you slept 
ill) I doubt." 

'^ I am much as usual." 

" I have lost her heart for ever," said 
the baronet internally, pushing the books 
and papers from him, and laying his head 
>vpon the table. 

Alarmed. at the action, Griselda inquired 
if he was ill, and expressed great fear that 
his rbeumntic pains were returning ; the 
tone of her voice recalled, him to his senses. 
'^Ah," said he, *' she may well fear what 
hos cost her so much trouble." With a 
<leep sigh he raised his head, and assured 
her he had no return of his complaint. , 

." Thank God !" said Griselda, devoutly.' 

Hec 
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Her gratitude for his deliverance re- 
stored him partly to himse]f. ^^ I viU/' 
said he, " look over the bills in half an 
hour/' 

" In that half hour, then, I will settle 
with my housekeeper, give my finishing 
orders \o the gardener, and contrive what 
must be done about Clarkson's'lame chiM/' 

^^ My dear Griselda, let us finish what w 
before us," said the baronet, cheerfully. . 

A little disappointed, Griselda again sat 
dawn, and went through her office of se* 
cretary with equal patience and dispatch^ 
the baronet's heart being, in fact, too busy 
for the employment he had undertaken. 
He was unable, foi* the first time in bis life, 
Uy understand the heart of Griselda ; yet 
it had never felt of equal importanoe to 
him to read its every movement. One 
moment he reproached himself with hav- 
ing lost her afiections ; the next he re- 
proached her for not returning his love. 
Sorrow and anger alternately rose to fak 
Itps ; but the moment be looked »t t^r, he 

remem« 
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remembered the colonel's advice, and 
happily checked himself. This was the 
first lesson of self-command he had ever 
taken, but it was a very happy one for both 
himself and Griselda; it showed him in how 
many instances, in even a single day, sor- 
row- and guilt may be avoided, by the re* 
straint of an unguarded conclusion or an 
imtatin^ expression ; and to his lady it 
gave a species of rest, which acted as.a re- 
storative to her debilitated f^me and ex- 
hausted sensibility. 

This happy calm was not less grateful to 
the amiable girl, whose misfortune it had 
been to reside with them during a period in 
which her prudence and her fortitude had 
been most severely tried* Unconscious of 
the ruling passion of sir Edward'^ breast^ 
she bad conceived that somethings had oc- 
cuired during his journey, which bad been 
still more fatal to his mind than his person ; 
and all the sad allusions to his infidelity, 
once whispered m her ear, recurred with 
their fullest force. . The strict undeviating 

propriety 
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propriety of his manners toWsrrds h^iwIC 
forbade her to feel the shadow of fear im, 
her own account ; but unskilled in the 
mazes* of the human heart; she imputed' 
every harsh expression used towards his 
wife to feelings of unkindness tow^ds her ; 
and perhaps her sense of them^ wKidi ^M^ 
often shewn in her speaking eye^ led Grt- 
6elda sooner to make the same concl^ieli^ 
th^n, with her superior knotvtedge of the 
human hearty she was likely to have done. 
Thus the society calculated for mutual hap- 
piness became inimical to that happiness^ 
since, in every close circle, ^ confidence 
should be unbounded^ in order to be foe* 
neficial. 

In the troufse of a short lime^ Griselda 
dismissed her fears^ and flattered herself 
that she had b«en more indebted to the 
rheumatism for the ill humour of her hii^ 
.band^ than any other cause, near or remote. 
Her ingenuous countenance gave earnest 
of restored peace^ and the baronet hailed 
its expression as the harbinger of all his 

hopes* 
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Iropes. The task of «df-controul which he 
'bad imposed upon himself was no longer a 
l^forden, for his renewed employments had 
restored his strength and solaced his spi- 
rits; and though he was still passionate^ he 
ceased to be peevish : every day witnessed 
name proof of his powers of self-controul ; 
yet every day gave proof likewise that Ws 
•^habhs bad been those of unbridled impe* 
tuosity, which would not easily yield to 
the restraints of his better judgment. Per- 
haps it will be always found, that where 
sickness does not humble the souh in a re- 
ligious sense/ or meliorate the passions^ it 
^ill ever be found to have a tendency di- 
Teclty to the contrary. Minds are differ- 
ently impressed by the same circumstance; 
tfid thesatne mirid is fbtind yielding at one 
^efit)d, where it is invincible 'in isinothen 
-perhaps had sir Edward met with this trial 
when he was humbled under a.sense of his 
guilt and foUy, he might haVe bent beneath 
ft, as the chastisement of Heaven ir but as 
It arose from circumstances connected with 

hi3 
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his , best propensities^ it was regarded as^:t 
hardship, or, at bc^t, resolveciinto a con- 
currence of unlucky incidents, and cod|- 
bined, with the other ardent workings of 

' his fertile imagination, to awaken irrasci- 
bility which it ought to have suppressed^ 

• and to feed the passion it appeared calcu- 
lated to subdue. 

About a foi^iiight ^fter he had met Mr. 
Danby at cofoiiel; White's,, he was one 
morning agreeably surprised by a visit froi» 
that gentleman, who claimed thanks for 
feaving waved ceremony in visiting him 
first, though he confessed it was with the 
intention of begging sir Edward to make 
one of a small' parly at his house the foU 
lowing week. 

The baronet thanked him most cordially 
for both these proois of kindness^ but told 

'him, jestingly>. that he was so determined 
to profit by their mutual friends advice^ 
that, for a few weeks to come, he should 
make lady Langdale the sole arbi tress of all 

.his movements* 

''Then 
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*' Then your arbitress," said Griselda, 
laughing, " decrees you to visit Mr. Danby.'* 

*' But I must be allowed a Spartan * if* 
in this case/' said the baronet ; ^' I am yet 
privileged as an invalid myself, and I — " 

" I forbid both the if and the and ; you 
have promised obedience, and though I 
perceive it does, not sit easy upon you, for 
want of habit, yet I hope, with lady Lang- 
dale's assistance, to make you wear the 
trammels, whether they surt you or not. I 
trust, when you are able to show her the 
vay to the Prio/'y, you will find the task 
less difficult.*' 

Sir Edward assured him that he should 
have great pleasure in visiting the Priory, 
but— 

" I bar but, and every other laconism ; 
for asi am deputed to bring you thither, 
for the Express purpose of drawing you into 
two scrapes, of all other words in a gen- 
tieman's vocabulary, I have the most de^ 
cisive right to object to jf and &w<.** 

Sir Edward begged him to explain. 

'' You 
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"You must ktiow> baronet, that the 
corps of yeomanry cavalry in this wapen- 
take have beeii waiting your recovery ever 
since Christmas, in order that they might 

, have an opportunity of begging you to 
become their colonel^ and a few of the 
officers intend meeting you at my house, 
to solicit you for that purpose. I think it 
best to mention the affair noii?, for although 
1 flatter myself you will not refuse them, 
yet I do not wish you to be led to give a 
hasty assent. I will confess myself much 

-interested iri the business; for as they have 
done me the honour some time ago to 
choose me for their major, I have been 

" anxious, ever since the death of colonel lord 
John Spencer, to know whom I should 
have for my superior. They are as rfespec- 

•table a corps as any in his majesty's domi- 
niohs, sir Edward ; but I promised not to 
press you, so I will say nothing if I can 
hel|> it. I am too young' to bffer advice, 
but my wii^hes run away with me.** 

'' Your are very good, Mr. Dgnby. I 

will 
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Will think of it. I am very glad I was not 
taken by surprise : thelre are reasons vihy I 
ought to decline the honour of these gen- 
tlemen's confidence/'^ 

The bayonet's colour came and went — 
he felt embarrassed — he felr the sting bf 
poverty^ as it afTected hi^ consequence in 
the county ; and^ • accprding to his cusjtom 
in every moment of distress/ he looked to 
his wife : the calm dignity of her counte- 
nance re-assured him> and the remembrance 
of mortgaged estates and narrow income 
passed away ; and he rallied his spirits by 
calling on her for a decision, seeing she, 
had already given one so agreeable to his 
wishes. 

*' I would have you accept the command, 
by all means," said Oriselda. " The inha- 
bitants, of the 'Grange never shrank from 
any means of evincing good. will. to the 
co\xniry, consistent with their fortune-; and 
1 am sure, my dear, you are the last man 
in the world who would fail in any con^ 
sistent proof of your, gpod will to the 

cause. 
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cause. We Yorkshire people are too rea* 
tollable to wish for more/' 

'' A Ganrell a very Daniel !** cried Dah- 
by, exultingly, 

^' There is a conspiracy between you, I 
perceive/' said the baronet ; " so pray let 

me know the extent of your plots. 1 think 
you mentioned two scrapes it was your in- 
tention to draw me into/* 

** In mentioning the other, f am sadly 
afraid my coadjutrix will forsaltc me. 
Many ladies are fond of the* pomp and 
circumstance of war/ who would resist 
roost womanhiHy all advances towards my 
second plea ; and I should not venture this, 
however and by whomsoever supported, if 
my venerable father-in-law, lord Mippen- 
den, had not obliged me to promise that I 
would leave no means untried that could 
induce you to ease him, by sharing his 
toils of government in the commission of 
the peace. Now, my lady, have you not 
one word to say in behalf of making the 
baronet a country justice?" 

■ *' I have 
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^' I have a thousand, sir : if there is one 
sisbjeot^ above all oth^rs^ on which I could 
descant with volubility, it is on the utility 
of such a situation; and.siirely, in propor- 
tit)n as we increase our powers of benefit- 
ing society, we increase our happiness in 
that society ; besides, sir\^ward, as a man 
whose influence is deily increasing^ as his 
neighbourhood is daily enlarging, oiight, 
if possible, to render himself more emi- 
nently useful. Believe me, sir, the high 
regard I shall feel for the justice will be 
still more dear to me 'than my admiratio.n 
for the colonel.** 

''Oh, wonderful you4ag judge, how I 
do honour thee V said Danby, waving his 
hand in heroic triumph. , 

'* Upon my word, you carry every thing 
ia high style together ; but I must think 
on both these subjects before next Thurs- 
day; and then, as you say, if nothing hap- 
pens to prevent me, I will dine with you, 
Mr. Danby, and explain my sentiments to 
the gentlemen in question/* 

Although 
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Although sir Edward appeared to receive 
these overtures of respect with some degree 
of sangfrmd, his heart acknowledged their 
valiie^ and he felt^. in its fullest ext€or> 
the difEerence between being an idle or 
mischievous member of society, and an^ zKSr 
tive and^woFtliy one; and he found that a 
small fortune^. well employed in the coun* 
try, may give consequence and popularity^ 
which cannot be attained in .the metro* 
polisy by even the most profuse squander 
rer, or the mosi ingenious deviiser of 
fashionable extravagance. 

The conversation turning on general to- 
pics, they had an opportunity of hearing 
that Mrs. Maclan had been received in towti 
with all the attention due to a bride who 
has A large fortune to spend> and a pretty 
face to make that fortune fashionable ; but 
they were sorry to learn that her extreme 
affectation had disgusted some of the more 
valuable part of her acquaintance; and a 
still remaining taste for fiirtatton induced 
the less amiable to make reflections on her 

which 
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^hich she had not merited^ although hor 
passion fot^ general admiration had certainly 
led her to exhibit her person too much^ 
and aflTecttoo much levity in her manners* 
They learned^ too^ that the countess' of 
Castlehowel had^ from a run of bad luck, 
been driven to resources which had ruined 
the little reputation she had left^ and that 
she was at length driven to take refuge in 
her lord's Irish castle, from which, it was 
not likely she should again emerge. Inqui- 
ries after other acquaintance in the fashion- 
able world produced similar answers ; and 
sir Edward felt like a man who^ having 
escaped from shipwreck, looked back with 
pity on the scene behind him, and, thank- 
ful for life, forgot what he had lost in the 
general ruin. 

At length captain Seymour was men- 
tioned: his name formed a happy excep- 
tion to the rest; for, though not per- 
sonally known to Mr. Danby, he had heard 
him. spoken of with universal respect. The 
jglow op Miss Templeman's cheek might 

VOL. IV. D Vvas^ 
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^aye in Formed Mr. Danby how preciousr 
^is praise was to her hearty but as he had 
riio knowledge ofncilher party, it passed un- 
/observed hy him ; but sir Edward malici- 
wQusly heightenedltby an arch smile, which 
told her how innocently she had betrayed 
.herself. 

When theirplcasant guest had taken his 
.leave, sir Edward entered on a thousand 
.arrangements and preparations for his new 
employments, which showed how well 
^hey were calculated to employ and engage 
.a mind naturally vigorous, enterprising, 
active, and munificent ; but the conscious- 
ness of tbe pleasure he took in these pur- 
suits gave him a desire to hide it. Jest he 
should seem to be carrijed away by the no- 
velty of the situation, rather than impressed 
l>y its necessity ; he therefore afTecf ed a 
coolness he could not feel, for coolness 
was unnatural in one so generally swayed 
by impulse ; and he sometimes pretended 
to grumble at the expence and trouble he 
must inevitably incur* Griselda humoured 

this 
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this peculia'rky, by inireating him to accept 
the situations he was so well calculated to 
iill. She brought a thousand good argu- 
ments to prove it was his dtity^ and was 
shocked at the deficiency of his patriotism, 
^t one moment^ and his ill-timed economy^ 
at another. This show of resistance con- 
tinued, tHl the time nearly expired when 
his final answer must be given ; the baronet 
then yielded to arguments, which he felt to 
be irresistible, for they were precisely what 
liis own judgment and inclination equally 
'dictated. 

On the eventful Thursday otf which his 
•first visit to Mr. Danby was to take place^ 
Griselda appeared so very unwell, that he 
•declared, during breakfast, he would 
send an apology to Mr. Danby, instead of 
visiting him. The moment the idea was 
mentioned, Griselda opposed it, with a ve- 
hemence of look and language altogether 
so unusual to her, that both Miss Temple- 
man and the baronet gazed at each other 
with marks of surprise ; and the Astonished 

D S husbandi 
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husband, shrugging his shoulders, said, 
•^ W#ll, Griselda, you have at last made 
good the colonel's words, (which I never 
expected ^OM would,) when he said,/ they 
are all, aye, the best of 'em, captious at 
these times ;' foryOu certainly have adopted 
an intonation, as Tbelwall calls it, far 
more loud and rapid than the occasion 
-claims/' 

*' I don't mind what you think of me or 
say of me ; vixen or not, I will let you 
have no peace till I see you set out for the 
Priory ; and as it is a long way, and you 
will have a good deal to do before dinner, '% 
for you know you promised to go over the 
grounds, I think I will order the horses di- 
rectly." So ^ying, she rang the bell, and 
told Tom not to lose a moment. 

*' Griselda, my dear, I really don't un- 
derstand you." 

" Then obei/ without understanding me ; 
'tis what thousands of women do every 
day. You promised to be governed by 
me for a time^ and that time grows short ; 

so 
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SO get along; good bye! — Move off, like 
an obedient subject — good bye ! " 

There was a mixture of playfulness and 
earnestness in this address which puzzled 
the baronet ; but as he concluded she must 
feel herself better, or she would not have 
jested so much, and as he was really desir- 
ous of visiting Mr. Danby, and meeting 
the officers of his intended corps, he took 
her at her word, jumped into the carriage, 
and was^ to her great satisfaction, quickly 
out of sight. But, gratified as she was 
with his departure, Griselda's conscience 
did not reproach her with desiring his ab- 
sence at this period, but, on the contrary, 
felicitated her on that generosity which 
could prefer his comfort to every selfish 
consideration. 

' The day passed very pleasantly at Mr. 
Danby's, for every person in the party was 
prepossessed in favour of sir Edwarc^. For 
his lady, an hereditary respect prevailed, 
which threw a lustre on all connected with 
her; and now they had once considered him 

d3 as 
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as a husband worthy of her, their admira?^ 
tlon of his person and talents was throwi> 
into the scale, and rendered him at once 
an object of their admiration and esteem. 
Most of them already knisw and visited. hint 
as a n.eighbour, but there were several, 
whose houses laying too far distant for a 
winter intercourse (at which season he had 
arrived in the neighbourhood)^ had not 
yet had the pleasure of meeting him. To- 
these, his society, which united the graces, 
of polished maanei*s with the acuteness oC 
a strong and comprehensive mind,, whosie- 
opinions were delivered in eloquent and 
energetic language, was a high treat ; and 
Ibey lamented to their friends how much 
they had lost, in not becoming sooner ac- 
quainted with a man of such varied and in« 
terestiflg powers. The wiser among these 
companions, while they congratulated^ 
themselves on their powecs of distinguish- 
ing his talents, whispered to themselves a. 
fact, that sir Edward's knowledge was con-t 
siderably increased since he came into the: 

country; 
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cdUtttfy ; for havihgi^ad much, atid to the 
best purpose, he^^ had; during that short 
perick], embraced:' a' circle of knowledge,- 
surprising even to himself; and though it 
was impossible for the ladies to find himr 
morecharmittg, yet it was beyond a doubt' 
that the gentlemen found- him mare intel- 
ligent than ever. 

Of lady Sophia^ Dauby, the baronet saw 
but little; itservedj however, to convince^ 
him- that she was a woman of elegant mind^ 
and agreeable manners; and well calculated^ 
to make a very comfbrtablfe acquaintance^ 
with his lady. And although Mr. Danby's' 
establishment was on that footing of supe- 
rior elegance if was no longer in his power 
to command, yet these honours* were borne 
so meekly on the part of the young cou- 
p?e, and' so much deference paid to his^ 
rank and talents, that- he was convinced an^ 
acquaintance at the Grange, on an intimate' 
footing, would be deemed a most valua^ble* 
acquisition by them both. Nor was his 
friendship less courted by lord'Mippenden/ 

dA th©^ 
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the father of lady Sophia ; so that^ upon 
the. whole, sir Edward found himself as 
much gratified by the whole circle, as 
pleased with som^ favourite individuals of 
it. ' Yet not unmindful of her who, he was 
persuaded, was not less anxious to receive 
him home than she had been solicitous for 
his departure, he bade them good-bye at 
an early hour ; and as- both the driver and 
his horses were well refreshed at the Pri- 
ory, and the night was favoured by an i>n-» 
clouded moon, he found himself shortly 
i^nteriDg the park which contained his 
happy home and his invalusble partner. 



CHAP. III. 
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HtntBA, your honour! hurra!'' cried the 
bailifi^ as the carriage drove towards the 
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gates ; '^ hurra ! Glorious news for your 
faotnour!" 

*' What have you heard^ my good fel- 
low ?*' 

" Heard, your honour ! Whyniyleady% 
got a fine lad as ever sun shone on, that's 
' all/' 

Sir Edward sprung forward ; then threw 

himself back, unable to move. His heart 
throbbed with violencer— he could not 
breathe. 

• Tom opened the carriage door, and be^ 
gan a congratulation at once so feeling 
and so uncouth, reverting to past sorrows^ 
while it spoke of present pleasures, that the 
tide of overwhelming joy was somewhat 
checked. Sir Edward seized the rough 
hand of his honest participator of every 
sensation, and wrung it with a fervour 
which bespoke his own emotions; then 
' springing forward, still speechless, he ran 
. into the house. Gilbert, who had heard 
the carriage, went down immediately : he 
met her at the foot of the stairs. 

d5 "OVv^ 
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'[ Oh, Gilbert! how is your lady? '• 

'' She is quite hrave, thank God, sir ; 
and your son, sir, is as fine a child as— ^' 

" Oh God, I thank thee!" said the bar 
ronet ; and the warm tears gushed into- his 
eyes. 

In a few minutes, sir Edward found himr 
self by the bedside Off bis Griselda, and 
heard her, in a weak voice, congratulate 
herself and him on the interesting event : 
that moment so anxiously expected and sa 
earnestly desired^ was at length arrived, 
when he could call hixnself a father ; yet it 
astonished him as though it had been unr 
expected; the novelty of his sensations 
surprised, whilst they delighted him :. 'twas 
a delirium of feeling, and he sighed lest 
it should vanish like a dream. His eyes 
were bent upon his wife> as, if to secure the 
vision by the intensity of the gaze. 

Griselda smiled at his surprise, and began 
to tell him that she had sent him out of the 
way otk purpose ;l but Gilbert forbade 
conversation! and said^ *J the baronet 

must 
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must b.e content to look at his 1>oy and* 
retire." 

*' Only one word — ai;e you-cold^* myl- 
love?'* 

^rNo; very "Warm/' 
" Then I will give you- my hand/' 
Did ever lover press the hand of his^ 
mistress to his burning lips with such fond^^- 
such holy fervour^ as the feeling husband ^ 
owns at such a moment as this ? ^ Ah^ no ! - 
These hallowed moments are the " Sabbath ^< 
of thesoul/^ and combine all that is-sa-^- 
cred in peace^ and dear in rapture.* 
'* But, sir, you will look at the baby ?** 
A new-born babe appeared to sir Ed*-- 
ward's ideas a thing so fragile, . a being.' 
compounded of such fine materiailsy that he^' 
trembled lest his very breath should destroy 
it, and almost evaded Gilbert's intreaty;- 
but the good woman, like^a true nurse^- 
would hot be. repulsed; ^nd as he stooped 
over her knee, she raised thesleeprng in- 
fant, till. its face rested against the father's ^ 
cheek. It: shot through every .nerve witb 
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electric toHch^ and reached the very soul. 
An age of feeling was concentrated in that 
moment ; and the parent felt as if the claims 
of this little being alone were sufficient to 
make him a virtuous man^ a faithful husband, 
and a matchless protector to his helpless 
ofTspring. The *' little strong embrace*' 
Svas already felt^ and a thousand dawning 
visions of future blessings swam before his 
eyes and crowded on his imagination ; and 
he retired to indiilge that luxury of feeling 
which forbade one eye to penetrate the 
hallowed feast. 

The sober certainty of waking bliss, 
which returned with returning day, was 
not less sweet, though less extatic, than 
his first emotions, though they com- 
bined occasionally certain recollections^ 
which casta pensive hue over the brilliance 
of present.enjoyments, and bade the heart 
^' rejoice with trembling/* 

To GriseWa, the memory of the past en- 
deared the present period, by its marked 
and happy contrast A thousand times her 

grateful 
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gfateful heart was lifted up to Heaven in 
thankful adoration ; and as her eye glanced 
from her husband to her babe^ it was 
moistened by a tear of indescribable delight. 
Her recovery was by no means rapid^ for 
the sufferings of the winter had left her ex- 
tremely delicate ; it was, however, regular, 
though gradual ; and its retardment was the 
less regretted, as it enabled sir Edward to 
give the most decisive proof of his lively 
interest in her welfare. Busied as he was 
with ail the bustle of military preparation, 
and much engaged as his time must be by 
the perpetual calls of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, he yet devoted to her a coosi«- 
derable portion of il — happy when he 
could amuse her by a recital of his conv^r- 
saftions, or interest her by a detail of hts 
proceedings. Little Charles, who was .now 
constantly with him, appeared to please 
him more than ever, as be looked forward- 
now, with greater confidence, to the time 
when his ow«i boy wonld thus prattle by 

his 
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his side^ and partake his occupations. The 
child^ ]ike«all others^ was delighted with 
the new red coat and the great big sword 
that he found in the dressing-room ; he 
seized the helmet on his first glance at itj 
and^ placing it on his <^wn head, cried^ 
** Look at me ; I am a little soldier as good • 
as you." 

" That may be true, young sauce-box; ; 
but you ought not to pull my things about/* 

'' Yes/ h\\t\must though; My papa is ' 
a soldier somfewhere> and I shall be a sol- 
dier IbOj asKl kill all the French that fights 
papa, that I shall ; 2lnd I shall kill Bonny- 
party too when he comes to take the 
Grange, and run away wi(h mother and 
governess,** 

'' Kissnie^ yoH rogue. I would your 
father was here tp listen t<xyoup politics : 
I find you are a very valiant man, Charles.'* 

" Yes, I am* I shall fight for you and 
all, because you takedme out of^he great 
pond, you know; and you haven't called 

me 
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me 'noisy brat' for a great long time, never 
since mother went up stairs t^ live with 
the baby, I think/ 

*' I believe your ideas are pretty accu-. 
rate, Charles, though you have not studied 
Locke's associations lately. 

** Poor Barnet/' continued he, watching 
the boy as he scampered away, '* how much 
pleasure he loses, and how much anxiety 
he must feel about that boy J" * 

Recollection of m^or Barnet brought 
another military friend to mind. '^ Poor 
Seymour ! I warrant now he is languishing 
for a sight of Emily. Well, really, as her 
mother may be expected now in a month 
or six weeks, I can see no impropriety in 
his coming to pay us a short visit. She is 
a very sweet girl; 'tis quite natural that 

« 

she ''should wish to see him too. Lmust 
consult Griselda; she will be down stairs in 
a day or two, and. will rejoice to see him 
herself." 

Rapid in all his movements, the*baronet 
hasted to his lady, and acquainted her with 

. his 
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bis desire to see captain Seymour^ who^ he 
thought^ would probably be at liberty to 
comply with his wishes. 

— "I would have you write to him, by all 

« 

means, and desire him to represent major 
fiarnet as sponsor for our little boy ; w« 
bad a promise to that effect a long time 
ago; you know." 

*' A happy thought, Griselda ; but who 
will be the other?" 

*^ We will consider of it — some of our 
neighbours— perhaps colonel White. We 
will think of it." 

The baronet instantly wrote; and, per- 
haps, not even a letter from the fair hand . 
which had hitherto been his only corre- 
spondent at the Grange, could have afforded 
, the captain equal pleasure. He had been 
labouring, not unsuccessfully, during the 
. whole winter, to induce, his uncle to listen 
to his wishes in behalf of Emily ; and the 
old gentleman had gone so far as to ac- 
knowledge, "that it looked extremely 
well in the young woman^ not to endea- 
vour 



I 
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vour to draw. him in by any speedy or clan- 
destine conclusion' of the affair; and that, 
if he really did not visit her till her mo- 
ther's reiurn, he should thinks whatever 
n)ight be her origin, she was a girl of good 
principles and proper conduct/' And as 
major Barnet was a man for whom he en- : 
tertained the sincerest respect, the captain 
thought he would not object to his becom- 
ing his representativie on so serious an oc- 
casion, even at the bouse where the pro- 
scribed Emily resided. 

Captain Seymour had the happiness to 
find his hopes had not deceived him. The 
odd gentleman consented to part with him^ 
oa an occasion he deeqfied very momentous; 
for he was an old-fashioned /gentleman, 
i¥ho had not unlearned anything of what 
the priest, or what the nurse had taught ;*^ 
and he did not lose the ocqasion to impress 
hia opinions upon h» nephew, who heard 
him with equal attention and respect, |md 
left him with a heart overflowing with esteem 
to him^ and goodwill to every human be- 
ing; 
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ing ; for he ^ras too happy this morninrgr 
not to be a philanthropist* 

In the hurry of his departure, he reod- 
lee ted that general* Harcourt was to> Itave 
London, for the Elms, that very week. - ' I 
will call upon him," said he,. ^ before I. 
set out ; who knows but I may make hira^ 
fyiends with sir Edward, who,-r am per- 
suaded, at this time, merits even the friend- 
shrp of the general. ''^ 

Ordering a delay of two hours, he posted" 
away to Portman-square, and had the plea- 
sure of finding tfie general* and' lady Elinpir 
just returned from an airing, and the former* 
appearing in rather more than his usuaV- 
health. After the common salutations, the- 
captain informed them oF his-intended ex- 
pedition^ to the north, and inquired if thejr 
had any commands for kdy Langdale ? 

'' You may remember us affectionately 
ft) fter," said the general coldly, yet nof 
severely. 

" I am going to be sponsor to her little • 
bay/' resumed the ca|)laiD. 

''^ I. hope- 
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**• I hope she will be more fortunate withr 
this than with her last ; and that the satis^ 
factiob she enjoys with the liviog son may 
enable her to forget the sorrows whicb 
iviarked the short life of her dead son r-^— 
'twill be happy for her if she can/' 

** I am persuaded she has experienced 
tkis comfort some tiofie, for sir Edward's 
conduct is.Gerta4nly exemplary. I witnessed 
it at.Harrowgate last summer myself, and 
therefore speak that from observation which* 
others propagate from report/' 

'^ I apprehend he is esteemed m his own? 
neighbourhood, for L perceived yesterday 
tbail he was appointed colonel of the 
yeomanry cavalry; 'tis a higIi^eompli<menr 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire^ where 
there are so many men of great local coa« 
sequence arid respectability ; but F appre* 
bend they are stnuigers to his former oha«- 
i»cter.'* 

^' That is impossible, general ; for- his{ 
foUy at York races undoubtedly spread^ 
through every: part of the countyj andthe^ 

Grange 
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Grange is within thirty miles of the capital^ 
you know.-— No, no ! the York gentry 
know only too much of that affair^ depend 
upon it." . 

'* So muph the worse. I am sorry such 
a dereliction of manners prevails^ that even 
otir country gentlemen tolerate vices in 
their peers, which, at one period, would 
^have thrown odium over their princes." 
'* Indeed, general, you mistake the case. 
I know that when sir Edward first went to 
the Grange, he was viewed askance by every 
eye, and tliat it was only in consequence 
of the uniform propriety of his conduct, 
be obtained the suffrages of his neighbours; 
nor^did he reap the honours due to the in^ 
habitants of the. Gb'ange, till he had proved 
himself not unworthy to stand in thetr 
pfaice. Without fortune, ^hose* attractions 
hide a multitude of faults, and utterly de« 
void of servility, which would bow itself 
into favour, how could sir Edward Lang- 
dale have gained the esteem of strangers^ 
under all the disadvantages of his first ap« 

pearance 
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^i^rance^ihong them, if he had not me- 
rited it ? Too poor to treat, and too proud 
to cringe^ his virtue alone has procured 
him the respect he has an undoubted right 
\o enjoy ; ^ince it is proverbially more dif- 
ficult to regain the hill^ than to tread safely 
on its summit/' 

'^ That is true, young man; but if we 
set no boundaries to right and wrong, 
mark out no punishment to make ' those 
tremble who escape the law/ the little 
which remains of virtue in the land must 
inevitably go to wreck, and our mistaken , 
charity destroy innocence, while it shelters 
guilt. The unblushing effrontery with 
which vice stalks abroad in the present day, 
isbielded by sophistical argument on the one 
iiand, or sentimental pity on the other, 
makes an old man tremble for the few lines 
'of circumvallation which remain, and 
guard himself from breaking even the spi* 
der's thread, which may preserve the fall- 
ing ties of social order/' 

*' But, 
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: ''But, my good sir, if to show marked 
disapprobation of error be one pillar in 
isocial order, by the ^ame rule, marked 
approbation of virtue must be another. 
' I/et him that sinned sin no niore/ is the 
language of religious policy; and in a 
country whose moral code arises from the 
purest religion ever offered to the human 
mind, surely our -manners must be influ- 
enced by the same benignant principle. 
To push a fallen -character from the pale of 
virtuous intercourse, at the very time it is 
giving proof of sorrow for the sin, by ah 
endeavour to renounce it, is so decidedly 
contrary to the precepts of the gospel, 
and to that sound policy which decrees pu- 
nishment as the prevention of crime, not 
vengeance for its commission, that I am 
convinced, if you examine the affair with 
a dispassionate eye, you will think with 
me there is a period where our reprobation 
of even the most guilty character should 
stop/' 

The 
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The general smiled — " Why, to be sure, 
if the man had been transported yonder 
seven ye2irs, I might say something to you." 
^' If a man is able to ilo that in less than 
two years, which others scarcely accomplish 
in a long life, would you deny praise to 
iiis powers, that you might bestow it on the 
sluggard?" 

" I never was at the Grange since I was 
a boy. I believe the house is old-fashioned 
-and but small, but I remember the situa- 
tion is very fine/' 

^'iady Langdale told me they found it 
in a sad condition, owing to the stupidity 
of the manager:; but that sir Edward had 
not only restored, but improved its beauty, 
though .without making one material alte- 
ration in any part of it// 

'* I wonder how he got money." 
" He is a good ftianager, aqd lady Eh'za- 
^eth Osborne, I rather think, assisted him 
in some very material way ; for I heard him,* 
speaking of the increasing value of his col- 
liery. 
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liery, say, ' thk ptcce of prosperity I owe 
to the generosity of my good cousin/ *' 

*' There was no occasion for sir Edward 
Langdale to want money for any wise pur- 
pose/* said the general^ a little tartly. 

*' He does not want it now, but, of 
course, he must have done so when he first 
went to the Grange,*' 

'^ Does he retain his old passion for .the 
turf?" 

*' Certainly not, nor even his passion 
for horses, I am indebted to him for a 
very fine one, which fell into my hands at 
Harrowgate after he had refused it ; indeed^ 
his reasons for declining the purchase were 
good : he had spent all the money he in- 
tended at the place, and would not break 
in upon his corps de reserve,'* 

*^ That was very proper certainly. But 
*twas a pily he should be fast for a trifle. — 
Poor Griselda*s heart must often ache at 
finding her charities severely curtailed, if 
her expensive spouse be thus narrowed in 
his means of self-gratification/' 

'^ There 
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*^ There you are certainly n^U taken, ge- 
neral; for to my knowledge, itnrac;di- 
ately before she left Harrowgate^ she re- 
lieved a woman in distress, with a liberality 
suited rather to her past fortune than h^r 
present; and I was myself the abettor. in a 
little scheme of sir Edward's, to surprise 
her on her return by two pictures, which 
be purchased at Harrowgate, of more value 
than the horse in question." 

The general walked to the window. 



musing. 






.'' I should like to see theGranM exceed- 
xngly," said lady Elinor. 

*' I hope to see it in about thirty hours/* 
uid the captain. 

You travel fast, captain." 
To tell you the truth, lady Elinor, 
-there is a young lady at the Grange that—. 

that—" 

» 

*' That youjwant to. see, hey !'* said the 
general, turning quick.* ''Well," added 
he, twinkling his eyeS;» *' as I believe there is 

VOL. IV. E likewise 
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likewise a young lady at the Grange whom 
I want to see, you may as well tell her, 
that if she can find a corner for me and my 
old lady here, we may perhaps visit her 
before we visit her Elms/* 

'' Thank you, general, thank you in the 
name of that excellent woman ; and to sir 
Edward I may say that — that — " 

" I shall be happy in partaking major 
Barnet*s charge, or — you may say any 
thing to him which it would become gene- 
ral Harcourt to say. lie is a man, captain 
Seymour, who would long ago have found 
a warm place in my heart, if he had not 
himself rejected it." 

*' Depend upon it, general, you will never 
repent this kindness; only keep the place 
open for him, and Fll answer for him 'twill 
be quickly occupied. FareweU, you have 
given me wings." 

" Ha, ha ! love gave you them before 
you came near us, it seems; but 'tis only 
justice to your zeal to say, that friendship 

has 
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las added her brighest feathers. Farewell. 
We shall soon set out^ but 04ir motions 
must be less^rapid than yours." 

Thus winged^ captain Seymour made his 
appearance at the <5range, just as the ba- 
ronet was blaming him foi^ having given 
him no answer. He was welcomed in the 
most cordial manner by the master of the 
mansion; nor did the more chastened plea- 
sure of his fair :guest leave an impression 
Jess grateful on the mind of her lover. 
When admitted to the dressing-room of 
^ady Laagdale^ he found himself an equa^llf 
'welcome visitant ; and h^e he firsts in the 
most Mattering and respectful manner to 
both sir Edward and lady Langdalc» opened 
ills commission from the general. 

Few circumstances could have occurred 
c&pabie of giving more pleasure to either; 
for as the baronet knew not of the pains 
Haken by the captain, he considered this 
concession, from a man of the general's 
i)igh. character, ^s a friendly proof of re- 
spectful joy on the birth of his heir, and a 

e2 testi- 
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testimony of regard for him, meant to giv^ 
the world a proof of esteem ; and such in- 
deed it was, though it had not flowed quite 
fio spontaneously as the baronet had con- 
ceived, but certainly as much so as was 
consistetit with the general's conceptions 
of propriety; 

For the reception of such a guest, sir 
Edward busied himself in a way so entirely 
new to him, who never yet had concerned 
himself in even the slightest domestic^r- 
rangement, that in a few hours, not only 
the house, but the neighbourhood were put 
in a complete bustle. The captain and 
Miss Templcttian were not sorry to see him 
-so much i employed, and Griselda was too 
much obliged by his marked attention to 
her friends to interrupt him ; * he therefore 
planned and contrived, with the fertility ^ 
of invention and rapidity of execution 
which was consistent with 'the activity and 
liberality of his mind ; and ^before -nijgfht . 
had almost completed. his plan of tur^iihg 
a Urge barn into van eating-room for the 

christening 
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chrjstenintT dinner, in which his colliers 
and other dependants might participate the 
pleasure of the day, and prove that York- 
shire hospitality was still in existence, 
agreeable to the custom of the ancient in- 
habitants of the Grange, which was not 
less a compliment to the general than a 
mode of enjoyment consistent with bis own 
ivishes« 

On the evening of the following day, by 
dii\t of incessant exertiofi, both on hisr 
own* part and' that of the people around> 
his salle a manger was completed, and he 
had led the captain and his Emily to view 
it in triumph; but their admiration^ how- 
evei^ well expressed, was not sufficient to 
satisfy him, for hrs heart asked for praise 
from a dearer source, and he returned to 
the house, to seek it from her whose pre- 
sence alone could crown him with a wor- 
thy .meed. 

** I wish, my love, you could wrap your- 
self in a warm shawl, and just step to see 
^hat SL noble dining-room I have made of/ 

bS • tj*^ 
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the great barn ; it wants nothing to com- 
plete it but those decorations which you: 
wiJl be able to direct, on the day we shalt 
want it." 

"Indeed, my dear, I should have great 
pleasure in going, but I have not been well 
the whole day ; and as the air is very damp, 
I believe I had better not venture." 

'^ 1 think, my dear, you are too timid ; 
you will never get strength if you confine 
yourself to the house, or go out only in a 
carriage. Put on your clogs and a warn> 
shawl, and I'll answer for its doing you 
more good than harm." 

Griselda rang-the bell, and told Anne.ta 
bring her pelisse, but sat down againi say-? 
ing, ** I r?eally feel myself a coward, toy 
dear ; 1 think I ought not to go out. Your 
description of the improvements you have 
made will amuse me as much as' even the 
sight of them would do." 
. '^ Excuse m6>. lady Langdale. My silence 
is perhaps as mal a propos as your coward- 
ice, but as both proceed from the same 

cause> 
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cause^ no particular blame cat>. attach to 
either." 

The baronet was retiring in great vexa- 
tion, when Griselda, shocked at. having 
awakened a petulance she had considered 
nearly conquered for ever, called out, 
'* Stay; my dear Edward, only give me time, 
as you say, to get my clogs and. my large 
shawl/' 

The baronet returned, and, in adjusting 
the warm wrappings^ forgot his ill humoar, 
and drawing her arm under bis, hastened 
to the scene of his achievements,, wfth a ra- 
pidity rather suited to his own feelings 
than the delicacy of his com]>anion, who 
dared not intreat him to stop, lest he should 
again impute her delay to an uawiltiiigness 
to oblige him. 

When arrived at the barn, the surprise 
and pleasure she expressed banished,, in a 
moment, all which had passed from his 
memory : he proceeded to give a succinct, 
account of all his. proceedings, and of his 
plans for the future festival, neither at- 

E 4 tending 
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teWdl'ng i6 tficT short observations she made, 
nor the tone in which they were uttered, 
until he felt her head drop upon his shoul- 
der, and saw, with equal astonishment and 
aismay/ that she was seized with a kind of 
shuddering tit,' which bereft her of speech. 
His cries instantly brought MissTempleman 
artd captain Seymour, who were standing 
at the door, to his assistance; and while 
the ' former helped* to support her, the lat- 
ter ran to the house, and soon returned 
with two men carrying an arm-chair, and 
•GFIb*(?rt with salts and eau de luce. 

Alike alarmed and irritated, even the 
pi-esence of sir Edward could not check 
Gilbert's lamentations, which contained 
as 'much reproach * as sorrow. She won- 
dered, she must own, how anybody could 
think of her lady going out at eight o'clock 
at night, of a cold April day, for the first 
time, after it had been raining too. " To 
be siire, those that did it little knew what 
a fever she had had the last time, or thejr 
couldn't have thought of it. To be sure, 

just 



just because ^he was so afeard of giving 
other people pain, that she would go to 
crucify herself, as it were, people thought 
• she never ailed any thing ; but> poor lady, 
we shall all 5ec now, or I am mistaken.** , 

Too much shocked to hear any re^ 
proaches but the still small voice within, 
whrch'Jt was impossible to hush, sir Ed- 
ward, only solicitous to rega^in the house, 
placed his unconscious burden in th6 chair, 
and assisted in carrying her, at the same 
time ordering Tom to fly for the physician* 
Lady Langdale was soon placed in a warm 
bed, but the shuddering fits again returned; 
From this appearance of similarity to the 
disorder which, afflicted himself, in conse^ 
qiience of cold, sir Edwferd predicted that 
jahe was beginning a rheumatic fever; but 
Gilbert maintained, with more probability^ 
that it was t?he commencement of the same 
species of fever whidh had afflicted her qn 
H similar occasion ; and oh the arrival of 
the physician he pronounced her judgment 

E 5 the 
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the more correct, and bade them lose no 
time in procuring assistance for the child. 

This order gave an idea of duration to 
the disease, which^ excited considerable 
alarm in the mind of sir Edward : but even 
while it called attention to his child, it 
taught him to feel the full difference of 
the value of that mother and her child Xo 
him. This little being, whose health had 
hitherto been tKo daily object of self-gra- 
tulation to him, and whose rapid improve- 
ment had excited the sincere&t pleasure, 
was comparatively forgotten till now ; and 
though he was ready to raise heaven and 
earth tq find it the subsistence required, 
yet the moment this end was accomplished, 
his heart reverted to its mother, as an ob- 
ject of vundivided, and, at this time, ago- 
nizing attention. 

Oh the physician's second visit, he de- 
clared an intention of remaining all night, 
and at the same time requested to have a 
consultation in the morning, naming doc- 
tor 
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tor N of York, as a person^ on/whont. 

he had great reliance. 

Tom lost not a moment in setting out 
for this gentlenvan, and had tiie satisfaction 
of finding him at home, and conducting, 
him to the Grange in as short a time as it 
was possible; but, alas! his manners ap-. 
peared rather to confirm fear than encou- 
rage hope; and the spirits of the attend- 
ants sunk from his countenance, \vhich exr 
pressed something more melancholy tba«. 
doubt,, and the torture of suspense appeared 

m 

changing for that of despair. 

During the first two dayis, the state of 
alarm and agitation sir Edward experienced 
approached to comparative insanity. Per- 
petually flying from place to pfece^^ and 
from scheme to scheme;, his energies. were* 
wasted in exertions for relief that was un- 
attainable, and lamentations that increased 
confusion rather than, excited regard He 
bad sent for Mrs. White, who, with the 
greatest kindness, immediately left her bed, 

B S> anci 
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and obeyied hJ's midnight summons; he af- 
terwards would have called in every other 
Iddy the neighbourhood had afforded, if the 
niedical men, .by particularly insisting on 
no stranger beiilg admitted into lady Lang- 
dale's apartment, had not checked him. At 
length the perturbation of his spirit sorae- 
\vhat subsided, and the idea that sh^ must 
get better seemed to possess his heart, 
merely because she was yet alive. That 
which we ardently wish we ever expect ; 
arid although the medical gentlemieii 
dreaded to promise any thing, pitying the 
extreme perturbation of his spirits, and 
dreading the effect disappointment must 
have on a mind wound up to the extreme 
of suffering, yet he still insisted upon it 
that some remedy might be found, some 
symptom be relieved, and that in a few 
hours some great change would undoubt- 
edly take place. One hour he spoke of 
rioihing but patiently persisting in (he use 
of means already adopted, and the next 

wa^ 
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Was insisting bh*the necessity of further 
medical assistance^ and beseeching the gen- 
tlemen to alter every prescription. 

One favourable circumstance for ht^ 
comfort had occurred until the fifth day, 
^hich was, that the patient had shewn lit- 
tle disposition to delirium, which being an 
effect he had not experienced in his own 
illness, nor witnessed in any other person, 
he formed a pequliarly dreadful idea of; 
and having understood from Gilbert that, 
during the whole of her former fever, she 
had been afflicted with it, he considered 
that she must have been worse at that time 
than she was at this. No sooner did this 
idei cross his mind; than he bdc^me impa-*" 
tieht for the same medical attendance which 
had so happily succeeded in relieving hei^ 
at that time, and determined not to be 
trammelled, as he called it,' by advicfe hift 
was now delermined to resist. He^eht 
Tom into Glotrcestershjre, as fast a^ -i 
chaise and four conld carry him, to hrM^ 

back , 
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back both the medical men who had at thaC 
time been so successful. 

Delighted with his project^ he could not 
forbear whispering it to Grisekla,. who 
thanked him with a melancholy smile, but 
told him she believed her present attend^ 
ants were as successful as the nature of the 
case admitted^ *' We must be patient^ 
my love/' said she^ " and look up to that 
great Physician in whose hands are the is* 
sues of life/' 

'^ I cannot part with you> Griselda — na^ 
by my soul, I cannot \" exclaimed the ba- 
ronet, throwing himsdf in agony on his 
knees by the bedside^ where^ covering 
his lace with the clothes^, he sobbed aloud« 
The calmness of Griselda struck him as cru« 
ehy to him; and her resignation to hea«- 
ven appeared treason to his. love. His 
heart, torn by grief,, increased i<ts own-nui- 
$ery by its rebellion against the will af 
heaven, and thus shut out the single ray 
which could shed light on its benighted 

statCi*. 
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State. The loss of Griseld^ appeared a pu-* 
nishment too great for any faults he bad 
committed^ and to be sent him at the very 
period when he conceived himself most 
worthy of her-*-senttooby making. Ainrihe 
medium of her death — ^'twas more thaa 
he could endare^ and his reason tottered 
beneath the stroke of such intolerable dis^ 
tress. 

Wounded to the heart with his afflictionit 
Griselda scarcely knew in what way she 
coiild so express herself as to spoth his ex^ 
asperated feelings^ or point *h4m to that 
source of mercy whence alone he could 
derive fortiti\de or ];)ppe for consolation; 
Fearful that self*reproach might mingle 
with his other pangs^ she had hoped thai 
her expression of resignation to the divine 
will would sooth his raind> and enable him 
to consider this affliction as coming nrore 
immediately fron?^ the all-wise Disposer, 
and ciaimiog. the submission due to his 
will ; but she now perceived, with siocero 
regretj that his feelings were irritated and 

trans- 
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transporfed beyond endurance/ and that 
it present his riiifid adfnitted no lenitive^ 
save that delusive hope which, she feared^ 
hiiist too soon forsake him for ever. • 

Had sir Edward poi^Sesised the powiefdf 
li/dnsideratToiij he wduld have judged tti^C 
the distress of mind she endured, during 
her first illness, and which indeed occasioned 
it, fully accounted for the perpetual deli-^ 
riutn under which she then suffered, and 
have concluded that any circumstance which 
intruded on thd sacred complacency which 
now possessed her mind, would be likely^ 
indeed must inevitably, produce the same 
effect; but, unhappily, his powers of self- 
c6ntrol were uheqcial to- the-task before 
him ; and he i^W, wh^h too l^tcT, that the 
tfempest of grief indulged in her presence 
had added this evil to those already accu- 
inulated,'' Griselda^s head soon after be-^ 
cVtne .unsettled ; in a short time she forgot 
the names and persons 6f all around her, 
^nd complained, in strong *and sorrowful 
terms, that she was bft alone in a dark 

place^^ 
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place, with no friend to guide her — no 
voice to cheer her solitude. 

The physician, on his return, was much 
^ hurt at the change in his patient. He com- 
plained that his orders had not been at* 
tended to, and declared that improper 
company had been admitted to the apart* 
ment ; expressing a determination to 
watch by her bed 3uring the whole of the 
rilght, and requiring from sir Edward an 
exertion of his authority4o keep the house 
as still as possible. 

Though the baronet was conscious that 
his own conduct alone had produced the 
• efTects so much lamented in his lady*s dis- 
ease, he did ndt fail to attend to every 
minutiae in the conduct of others that 
might have contributed to that end. Cap- 
tain Seymour and little Charles removed 
to colonel White's;' all the servants con- 
. cerned in the farm were sent to the houses 
of the neighbouring peasants ; all the pre- 
xriises around were covered with straw \ and 
a deathlike silence pervaded every part of 

the 
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the house. These regulations^ together 
with the judicious attentions of the physi- 
cian, to a certain degree, produced the 
desired effects The opiates administered 
did not cause sleep, but the repose they 
gave produced a stupor less exhausting, 
than the ravings which preceded it, and 
which prepared the way for returning rea- 
son. -During the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, Griselda called Gilbert by her 
name, and inquired after her child and sir 
Edward. 

The faithful nurse lost no time in giving 
her master information of a change so- 
happy. He flew instantly to her, and with- ^ 
a transport known only to those who have 
felt the alternate fever and a^ue of the 
heart in such sorrows as these, heard her 
voice, in a natural, though feeble tone,, 
bless him, and thank God who had deli- 
vered her from the painful wanderings of 
a disordered imagination. She expressed 
a great desire for sleep, but appeared at 
the same time afflicted with a restlessness, 

whictk 
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which forbade all hopes of her enjoying it. 
Her expressions to bim were full of tender-? 
ness and gratitude^ but she forbore to speak 
of that resignation to the divine will she 
had so frequently expressed in former in- 
terviews; thus complying with all the ne- 
cessities of iiis distracted mind, and tacitly 
conveying the idea that she participated 
with him, in its utmost extent, the agonies 
of parting, should they be indeed called to 
this "dreadful trial. 
. Nor will it be supposed that Griselda 
• was blessed with a faith so superhuman^ 
that she did not. feel with acuteness the 
pangs of separation from a husband so 
fondly, so faithfully beloved. It will not 
be supposed that on,e whose affection had 
surmounted so many obstacles, endured so 
many trials with unabated love and unwea?* 
ried patience, and had lived nearly to re* 
alize her brightest hopes, and reap an 
abundant reward, could see,- in the very 
moment of tasting it, the cup of happiness 
dashed from her lips utimoved. StiU 

harder 
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harder was it to see him deprived of it 
whose blessedness she had sought by many 
an ardent prayer and many a painful sacri-^ 
fice, whose virtues she cherished With un-^ 
teasing solicitude, and who must now be 
thrown again upon a tempting Avorld, or 
doomed to a wretched solitude. It cannot 
be supposed that she did not acutely feel^ 
and bitterly lament a separation so afflict- 
ing, or contemplate with solemnity thie' 
awful event before her. But she had ac- 
customed her mind to deep and freqi>ent 
contemplations on this great cfiange, anrf 
to repose much on the goodness af Goif 
arid in every trial of life to say, ^' not my 
will, but thine be done." And Him in Whant 
shq rejoiced in the hour of health, forsoofc 
her not in this dreary passage through the 
*' valley of the shadow of death." She saw. 
that her life had been spared hitherto for 
the happiest pui^pqpes, since she had wit- 
nessed that her husband had obtained ai 
just sense of his past errors, a happy per'- 
Ception of the excellence of religion and 

virtue-. 
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"virtue^ and a, desire to walk in their paths. 
She considered It an iDesttmable blessing 
that she had been spared long enough to 
see him restored to respectable soticty; 
which inight preserve t^e good seed planted 
in his breast^ and that she was peripitted to 
leave him a pledge of their mutual love, 
which would keep alive her memory in his 
heart, and treasure there the virtues heaven 
bad appointed her to plant. 

Thii$ reasoning, she was enabled to re- 
sign the being she held so dear into the 
hands of her God, as well as her own soul, 
for which she enjoyed the especial boon of 
a Christian's faith, " a hope unspeakable^ 
^nd full of glory." 

But while w^ hold '^ this treasure in 
earthly vessels," much suffering will alloy 
our views, and the exhausted frame give 
frequent earnest of weakened intellect and 
•debilitated powers. Such however was the 
general effect of the religious calmness 
nrhich possessed Griselda's mind, that she 
exhibited an edifying proof of divine com* 

posure 
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posure to all around her; and her meek- 
ness and patience contributed much to 
protract her strength, and enable her to 
i5tru*gle with the disease ; and so much 
better did she appear to sir Edward after 
^is last conversation with her, that he Ven- 
tured to throw himself upon a couch, and 
indulge in that repose which waS now be- 
come extremely necessary for him, as he 
had been up both night and day Tor so 
long a time, that he looked almost as ill as 
laldy Langdale herself, and those around 
ihem were little less affected with his situ- 
ation. . 



CHAP. IV. 

• ■ ' 

SiR Edward had scarcely enjoyed two hours 
repose, when, according to bis own orders^ 

be 
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1h« was calkd to hear what the physicians 
^id. Both the gentlemen were pleased to 
"find the senses of their patient were re- 
^Btored, but they remarked, with evident 
^despondency^ the tontinual restlessness 
tinder which she laboured, and agreed that 
she was much weaker than at their last visit ; 
and after some private consultation, it 
•was concluded, that as an important crisis 
ivas drawing on, one would remain at the 
<jrafige duriiig the day, and the other sup- 
ply his place in the evening. 

Afflicted and ^disappointed, sir Edward 
^rew solicitous to distraction for the return 
of Tom with the medical men from Glou- 
•ccfstershirc. He had now been absent three 
^ays arid nights, and his return might, ac- 
cording to his master's calculations, be 
-expected every hour. Those solemn wordsj 
'* an important crisis^ "conveyed a thousand 
alteirnate hopes and fears to his heart, and 
made him more than ever anxious to see 
those men on whom he placed a reliance^ 
iSUggesteci rather by his imagination than 

bis 
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,hisjadgment, but which increased with his 
.(increasing solicitude. This was the longest 
day he -ever had experienced; he.iievcir 
once sat down^ nor took apy fqod but a 
biscuit and a glass of wine, during the 
whole' of it. Continually wandering round 
the house and watching the high road, or 
stealing to the chamber door to catch the 
slightest soundsx that might issue thence^ - 
he underwent a bodily fatigue which pre- 
vious exhaustion would have totally unfitted 
him to endure, had it not been absorbed 
in' that supernatural strength which it is 
the property of extreme wretchedness to 
bestow in her most, suffering moments. 

In one of those wanderings round th/e 
house, in which it might be truly said, the 
troubled spirit which possessed him *' le4 
him whither it would," he turned into ja 
remote room, now appointed to be the 
nursery ; a pretty-looking decent wonian 
was s^t opposite the door, with his boy at 
her breast ; he had seen Griselda at thiat 
tender office^ and the tear of loye and jpy 

had 



tiad gli^ened hi Iws eye. The temeinl>rance 
of thiat sensation catne oyer his heart likfe 
the sickly dainp «pcHi the brow of <ieathr 
It wds a sensation so chilling he could not 
<M)d^re It. He w^oM have turned away, 
httt l^.face ofl^s tofant was still pleasant 
to his «ight : lie ^Srew nearer, and gazed 
upon tbe onconscious babe, as if his heart 
'woidd nssu«e at Ms ieyes. 

The ft-ui^e at first, awe-struck, had shrunk 
from his presence, but as she construed his 
ardent ga^e into admiration of her charge, 
4She took courage to say, *^ Little master 
4tti proves fast, your honour; Ihopeswhdn 
my 4ady is able to look at him once more, 
-she'll find him purely grown." 

The image of Griselda once rilore smiling 
on her boy, thus simply presented, soft- 
ened, for a moment, the severity of grief 
into its tenderer tones, and for the first 
time on this eventful day, the tears sprang 
freely to sir Edward's eyes. — Precious, 
thrice precious drops ! ye cooled the 
burning of a heart that ached to breaking ! 
VOL. IV. p The 
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The tedious hours spun on, from time 
to time, their wearisome round, and still 
Tom appeared not. Griselda, as the evea- 
ing approached, gave signs that her rest-* 
lessness had abated, but whether this could 
be considered as a disposition to salutary 
repose, or the weakness of exhausted na- 
ture, it was not easy to determine. Her 
fever was likewise much abated ; but th/B 
strong sedatives she had taken were ex- 
pected to produce this effect, ^ All was 
doubt; and the return of the other physi- 
cian was expected with extreme impatience. 
* The moment his chariot appeared at tlie 
gates, the baronet flew to communicate the 
tidings, and with an eye in which indescrib- 
able solicitude was depicted, seemed to 
entreat a favourable decision from the 
symptoms he had described. 

'' I must see my patient and Dr. , 

before I dare venture to infer amendment." 

In, about a quarter of an hour the two 
medical gentlemen descended to the break- 
fast-parlour, where the baronet was still 

quickly 
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quickly pacing in his usual perturbed man- 
ner. He looked in their faces, but was un- 
jfrble to read their sentence, or to inquire it. 

'' Lady Langdale has been exceeding 

ill eight days, I think," said Dr. N . 

, *^J^ine, sir, this very night; she has 
endured it so long, that Itrust'her constir 
lution, which is excellent, will enable her 
to overcon^e it. — You must be however 
sensible, sir Edward, that a person siifler- 
ing nine days under a high degree of fe- 
ver, must be left in a state of extreme de- 
bility/' 

" But, doctor, her fever is greatly abated, 
I understand." 

*' It is so, and she has even a disposition 
to sleep, which is favourable ; but it is so 
long since she has taken either food or me- 
dicine, that there is reason to fear, should 
shenowsleep> that life hangs on so fra- 
gile a thread, it may but be the prelude — 
however, we will hope for the best : as she 
assures me she cannot sleep while I remain 

F 2 .in 
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in the rbotn, I liave consented to lie on tlie 
"sofa rn her dressing-roohi, and am charged 
by her to see you take some refreshment. 
As I have g>ven her an anodyne with my 
own handj which is my last dependence, I 
. cannot suffer you to go into the room 
^gain to-night." 

*' After what you have said, that is '?fti- 
jpossible — not see her again ! when, per- 
liaps— •' 

" Hold, sir Edward; I must assure you, 
that on your obedience, to this cominand, 
however hard, the only chance for lady 
Xangdale's life depends. You know she 
has not slept for nine nights, and ihis is 
^he first in which she has shewn any dispo- . 
'^ition to it ; would you destroy this hope ?** 

The baronet was silent, but he bowed in, 
token of obedience. The physicians left 
the room.; the one immediately returned 
home ; the other, after giving orders for 
perfect stillness in the house, ascended the 
stairs, entered the dressing-room^ and wais 

heard 
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Beard no more. Every thing was silent as 
the grave ; and sir Edward felt thajt silence 
as ifit were the prcsentim^t of death. 

For a, considera(^le time he still conti* 
nued to walk about the room, endeavour* 
in^ to allay the ferment of bis agitated spi- 
rits, and either embrace tb^t hope which 
was y^t held out ta him, or meet his sor- 
rows *^ liki a man.'* '* Vain pomp of 
words/' with which the trembling bosom, 
^t such a mof^ent as this, hokU no con- 
nection. It w^ in vain |)e called on rea- 
son or philpspphy tohi^aid; this w^s ^ 
trial beyond their powers ; it demanded a 
species of courage he had not yet learned, 
of resignatipn to which he was y^t a 
stranger. The more* l\e reasoned, the more 
he became bewildered in his yievis and 
distracted in his thoughts.' Th^ dreadful 
possibility of losing his wife rose oa his 
mind as an evil he had never had ib^ cou- 
rage to contemplate till now ; and the 
suffering of many dreadful days was effaced^ 
iH the more pressii>g distr^ of this f yent- 

F a f al 
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fal night. Conscious that his rebellious 
heart was every mortient arraigning the di- 
vine dispensation, and crying, with the 
first murderer, *' my punishment is greater 
than I can bear," he endeavoured to pray 
that, if possible, he might submit to drink 
the cup prepared for him; but, alas! a 
deadly hardness sat upon his heart, which 
still proudly said, *' even my sins have riot 
merited a misery like this." 

Sometimes the thought struck him that 
Griselda had been unkind in not desirir>g 
to see him that night. How could she 
suppose 4hat he could eat or sleep, when 
her life was hanging on so fragile a threa^d? 
His busy imagination conjured a thousand 
proofs of the coldness of her feelings, when 
opposed to 4iis; and with a dreadful rapa- 
city of thought, he pursued the idea that 
consumed him, although conscious that 
her love was dearer to him than even her 
fife, and that to part with her, under the 
most trifling cloud, would be losing her 
in a thousand ways at once. The recol- 
lection 
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lection of every unkind word he had ever 
given herl of every look of disapprobation, 
' every proof of indifference he had ever 
sh^vvn her, now rose to his mind, and 
stabbed his very soul ; then followed the 
sad list of more violent outrages against 
her love and patience. Middleton rose 
upon his mind, like the fury whose harpy- 
talons had first tore the springs of life, liad 
opened the inroad to that disease which 
was now consuming her. A new light 
broke now on his mind. His reason told 
him, God was just in thus making his pu- 
nishment arise from his crime; but this 
acknowledged justice softened . not the 
heart it wounded, which seemed to take a 
strange delight in avenging, by torturing 
itself. At length, unabfe to endure the 
complicated misery this horrid industry of 
thought had heaped upon his head^ he de- 
lermined to see Griselda once more, and 
brave the distraction which awaited him* 

As he laid his hand upon the door, the 
noise made by the bolt alarmed him^ and 

F 4 he 
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he hastily withdrew it. *' Fool ! mad- 
man !" he exclairaed, striking his burning 
forehead, " wouldst thou destroy the lit- 
tle hope that is left ? — Oh God, forgive 

Retiring frora the door, he now threw 
himself on the sofa, and hiding his face 
with his hands, remained some time in a 
stupefaction of horror and grief, more 
dreadful than perhaps even their acutest 
emotions. How long he had lain there he 
knew not, but after a time, he was startled 
by some one gently laying hold of hi^ 
hand to withdraw it from hia eye$. He 
looked, and beheld the face of a seraph 
beaming With a seraph's, smile, who, in a 
gentle whisper, said, *' My dear sir Edn 
ward, I thought I should find you here, 
and I am come to tell you she has now 
slept nearly two hours ; I can see a gentle 
dew upon her bands and forehead ; she 
breathes softly ; I am confident that all is 
well/^ 

Sir Edward rose a moment on his feet, 

grasped 



grasped the band of Emily conyulsiYely, 
aqd w}th di^culty gasped, " Do not de- 
ceive me/' 

"^ f dare not deceive you. Heaven is my 
fitness V said the trembling girl, lifting 
ber hapd, and turning her streaming eyes 
towards the power she ipvoked. '^ No ! 
} dare not deceive you ! but I know she is 
better/' # 

Sir Edward dropped upon his knees, and 
burst into a flood of tearsv His clasped 
hands were for a moment raised towards 
b.eaven in thankful: adoration ;; then hold- 
ing them on bis forehead, he laid his head 
pn the ground, trembling lest, in the deep 
silence of the nighty hisemotiqn should be 
heard. Emily flew back to her charge, 
while ber heart, throbbing for both, joined 
in the devout aspirations of the baronet. 

What a change had a few short moments 
wrought in the feelings of sir Edward f 
That proud heart which had hitherto 
'* kicked against the pricks'' of an accusing 
consciences amd rebelled against the hand 

F 6 ' of 
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of justice, now melted by the sense of di- 
vine goodness, was overwhelmed with con- 
trition, and penetrated with the deepest 
humiliation. Alive to every sensibility 
that can agitate the human breast, the long 
train of sin and folly which had, in yearis 
that were past, polluted his mind, and for- 
bade his communion with that heavenly 
Father whose mercy was felt in this chas- 
tisement, now rushed upon his mind, and 
the feelings of years lived again in moments. 
Not an error of heart or of conduct was 
forgotten, or past, in the sad review, un- 
deplored and unrepented. But sweet are 
the tears of penitence when awakened by 
the sense of mercy, which, like the cove- 
nanting bow of heaven, when bestowed on 
a regenerated world, while it bound the 
patriarch to remember the deluge that was 
passed, assured him of the mercies that 
were in store. Impressed, beyond aH 
former impressions, with a sense of his own 
offences, still the deeper sense of divine 
goodness filled his heart, and enabled him 

to 
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to pray^ with fervent supplication and 
faithful hope,, for the life of his beloved^ 
while, with a resignation unfelt before, 
he was at length enabled to say, thougb 
with a bleeding heart, " not my will but 
thine be done." 

While thus employed, he heard the light 
foot of Emily descending the stairs. He 
rose, and met her at the door. 

*' Come, come,*' said she hastily, " l^dy 
Langdale is awake, and asks for you ; but 
I beseech you be calm; every thing de- 
pends on quietness now. You must not 
express even your joy at this time.'' 

To the heart of sir Edward, a greater 
than Emily had preached the same happy 
doctrine. At once exhausted and calmed 
by the nature and excess of his late emo- 
tions, he was enabled to fulfil his duties ia 
this respect to their utmost extent. He 
entered once more the chamber of Griselda 
with hope, but it was blended with a spe- 
cies of awe he had never felt before ; he 
feared almost to breathe, lest he should 

F 6 disturbs 
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disturb a being whom he considered as un- 
dergoing a species of resurrection which 
snight be dissolved by every breeze, Noir^ 
did the appearance of Griselda discredit the 
opinion, for she was paler than the sheet 
which covered her ; and her .wishes were 
expressed in a whisper of such soft, though 
silvery tones, as if no " thing of mortal 
mould'' could utter such celestial sounds, 
though their import happily convinced 
him she was a daughter of earth. 

^ I think, my Edward, I could take a 
little chocolate, if you will feed me, and 
take some with me." 

Delightful requisition ! but sir Edward 
repressed every symptom of joy that coujd 
brepk on the halcyon stillness of* the scene. 
He perceived that there was still a disposi- 
tion to slumber, which he trusted a small 
portion of food would increase. He gently 
raised her, with that adroitness true tender- 
ness so easily learns, and with Emily's as* 
sistance gave her the chocolate. 

'^ I should eat more, if you both took a 

little 
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liltle %vith me. — I thinks Edward^ you are 
very pale, but I cannot see you plainly." 

" I am %vell, my love, quite well." 

" Then stay, my dear, with me; you can 
sieep in the chair when you have taken 
some chocolate." ' 

Sir Edward simply assured her he would^ 
and laying her head gently on the pillow^ 
he sat by the bedside, and took the chocoir 
late as she desired^ motioning to Emily ta 
take some rest in the arm-chair. 

Emily, in the same silent language, re-- 
fused, but reached him the large cushion 
out of it, making a motion for him to lay 
. it on the floor, and sleep beside the bed ; 
his eyes were fixed on Griselda as he took 
it ; she gave an approving smile, and then 
closed her eyes. He was soon convinced 
she had again fallen fast asleep ; raising his 
eyes once more, in most devout gratitude, 
to that God who thus signally Jiad answered 
his prayers, he laid down on the carpet, 
and in a short tiqae lost every seiise in the 

repose 
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repose his exhausted frame and spirits^ 
needed so much. 

As the day following this> which dawned 
with such happy presage, was the one which 
had been fixed upon for the christening,^ it- 
was but too probable that general Harcourt 
and his lady might be expected upon it ; 
and as, after much deliberation, captainh 
Seymour and Mrs. White, who alone were 
competent to consider on the subject,, had 
agreed to let their journey take its course, 
only informing them of the state of affairs 
at the Grange when they should draw nigh 
to it, the captain had sent his Servant, 
about noon the preceding day, with a let- 
ter, to prepare them for an event which 
appeared, at the time of his writing, to be 
nearly inevitable, although he did not omit 
to mention every favourable incident which 
the physician entertained the least remain- 
ing hope of procuring, and in particular 
said, that even now, if sleep could be ob- 
tained^ a favourable issue might be ex- 
pected ; 
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pected ; he concluded by an offer of colo- 
nel White's house for their present recep- 
tion, to which he said his servant would 
conduct them. 

As it was expected that they would tra* 
vel slowly, the man was surprised to find 
them at supper at Ferrybridge, where lady 
Elinor was listening to the landlady's ani- 
mated description of sir Edward's courage 
and activity, in rescuing little Charles from 
a watery grave, and his humanity in restor- 
ing him to life, which had been the theme 
of panegyric to many a traveller eversince 
the accident happened, but was detailed to 
them with louder plaudits, since the ser- 
irants had mentioned the place they were 
going to. Accustomed for many years to 
Eastern magnificence, the general travelled 
in a style rather suited to the splendour of 
bis own fortune than that of the family he 
was about to visit, and of course excited 
universal inquiry. The moment, therefore, 
that captain Seymour's servant announced 
himself as the bearer of important dis-- 

patches. 



4 
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patches to the general^ he >yas ushered into 
bis presence^ and the sad tidings ipstantly 
laid before him. 

Deeply affected with this^ melancholy 
interruption to their journey, and^n^j^ious^ 
to the greatest degriee, to learn th^ exteivt 
of their sorrow, or the prolongation of 
their hopes, neither the general nor lady- 
Elinor cduld think of retiring to rest. They 
therefore determined to take post-horses^' 
and travel all night, leaving their servants, 
and horses to follow under the direction of 
captain Seymour's man, being determined 
to go directly to, the Grange, before they 
accepted the kind invitation of Mrs.White^ 
and hoping that the private manner qf 
their arrival would not disturb the family 
at this critical juncture, or in any way add 
to its confusion, rather hoping they should 
afford some comfort to sir Edward^ whose 
character had gained ground upon them 
the farther they had advanced into bi& 
neighbourhood. 

It was not possible for the general to. 
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give a more decisive proof of goodwill to 
his worthy relative at the Grange than by 
thus travelling all night to visit her; for 
the nights in England^ even at the seasoa 
now enjoyed, were too cold for his con- 
stitution to sustain^ drooping as it now was, 
both from age^ and the diseases incurred by 
early enduring the hardships incidetit ta 
bis profession, and afterwards by his resi- 
dence in warmer climates. He bore the 
exertion with more spirit than lady Elinor 
. expected, and they arrived withit^ sight of 
the Grange just as the suii shed his goldea 
beanls over the surrounding scenery, rising 
slowly over the house which was envelope4 
Vith his dazzling rays. 

" What a heavenly morning !" said lady 
Elinor; '* how sweet and beautiful is every 
thing around this little pjiradise ! surely 
<ie^th will not set his seal on this fair inan- 
sion now. Madame de Genlis calls pre- 
sentiment the superstition of feeling 
hearts; I will therefore noj he^itgt^ tos^y* 

that 
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that yon glorious luminary, thus rising irt 
unclouded majesty, inspires me with a 
presentiment that Griselda, like him, wilf 
rise above the darkness that environs iier, 
and shine through a long day of happiness 
yet in store for her/' 

'* I wish you ma/ be a true prophet,"" 
said the general, shaking his head doubt- 
fully; '' let us however do our best to 
• contribute to her repose, if indeed sheen- 
joys any, by alighting here and walking - 
to the house ; you may perceive their care, 
by the aqiple bed of straw with which they^ 
have environed it ; the horses may be 
taken round.*' 

Leaning on the arm of the single servant 
"who accompanied him, the generat, with 
an aching heart, entered the house without 
knocking. They proceeded only a little 
way, when t^he housemaid, who was the 
only person stirring, made her curtsey, 
and desired them to walk into the break* 
fast-parlour. The silence of all around 

struck. 
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struck the travellers with dismay, and the 
general complained, for the first time, of 
extreme chilliness. 

•* The doctors order all doors to be kept 
open, but we ha a good fire i'th nursery, 
an he light one here in a erack, please 
your worship to step there first." 

'* Do you know how your lady is ?" 

" I hasn't hard, but I be sure she be 
better, God's name be praised — -yes I be 
sure o* that.'* 
- " How are you sure ?** 

*M ha bin up half an hour, an his hon- 
nor's quite still, an I tak it he's a-bed ; and 
Mrs. Gilbert's nobbut gitting up, and th* 
girt doctor's fast asleep i' my leady's 
dressin-roum." 

,As the girl spoke she lighted the chips 
in the fire-place, which spread quickly into 
a warm blaze, near which the general was 
placing himself when Gilbert made her 
appearance, and confirmed the good ac- 
counts given, by saying she had left her 
lady fast asleep at two o'clock, and sir 

Edward 
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Edward sitting in that I'oom; that his ab- 
sence was an indubitable proof that the 
doctors had at last succeeded in procuring 
\he wished for effects, astshe was certain no 
other circMiiistance would have induced sir 
Edward to aUoyr h^imself repose, which it 
was plain he h?d atlength taken. 

'* I presume^ Gilbert, you Iiave a nurse 
with your lady at present on whom yoir 
can rely ?" 

'* Oh yes, please your ladyship, Iknow[i| 
who I trust; the n^rse that is wjth h^r at 
this, xnonifi^t h one by herself, a$ I may 

«ay-;\ 

Thi^ panegyric was cut short by Anne> 

Teturn with coffee, which being hastily 
swallowed, Gilbert proposed shewing thfjt 
visitors to their apartment, which she said 
was quite ready, insisting upon it that if 
her lady awo^e, and was, as ^he hoped she- 
would be, quite in her right mind, there 
was nothing that would grieve her more 
than finding they were gone to colonel 
White's, being 2l% hpw that every thing 

wa& 
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-was ready f6r thfera ; for dear hearty the 
ihischief was, sir Edward had been ready to 
turn the hou% out of the WifldoWs tvhcfn 
he found they >were coming, and that wJis 
the main reason of all the l>ad ivt>rk that 
had followed. 

fearful ihat the good woman's vo'lubi- 
Kty would lead her to forget the imposi- 
tion t)f silence, evidently so necessary, 
they made signs for her to show them the 
ivay. On arrrivingat the gallery, they ob- 
served, as Anne had said, all the doors open 
save one at the end, which, from Gilbert's ' 
steps, they judged to be their own. In 
passing one door, Gilbert just lodked in, 
and returning with marks of pleasure in 
her countenance, she motidned them to 
follow her; aware that it was lady Lang- 
dale's apartment, both hesitated whether 
they ought to obey^ but a moment's con- 
sideration told them that Gilbert's prudence 
could not be doubted, since she was as si- 
lent above as she had been talkative below. 

Full 
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Full of friendly solicitude and tender cu- 
riosity, they stepped into the room, and 
there beheld a sight dear to the heart of 
sensibility, and encouraging to their fond- 
est hopes. Griselda, though pale and thin, 
was sleeping with a composure that indi- 
cated complete tranquillity of mind, and 
promised returning health ; while on the 
floor beside her lay her husband, whose si- 
tuation spoke to the heart with resistless 
energy, and told the tale of all his fears 
^nd all his sufferings ; his countenance too 
bespoke his recent agitation, and his com- 
plexion was scarcely less pale than his be- 
loved sufferer's. But while lady Elinor, in 
sympathetic pain, gazed on the pair before 
her, and wiped away the frequent tear that 
obstructed vision, the general's eyes were 
fixed on the lovely gifl who sat in the arm- 
chair, her head leaning on one side, par- 
taking the same happy slumbers, but ap- 
parently with far less ease, as she repeatedly 
started, at one time opened her fine black 

eyes 
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^yes upon the general, smiled^ and again 
closed them, as if unconscious of any emo- 
tion but that of a dream. 

" This/' said lady Elinor, " must be the 
MissTerapleman of whom captain Seymour 
is enamoured ; she is a. very lovely girl, 
but not calculated for a nurse.*' 
; '*-! wish she may not have banished sleep 
from my eyes,'* said the general, " for she 
has recalled an image I never wished to vi- 
sit them again.'* 

Lady Elinor retired silently, only point- 
ing to Gilbert to take her place in the sick- 
room, seeing the young lady was over- 
powered with slumber, with which the 
good woman immediately complied, by no 
means sorry that the young partner of her 
jcares had obtained this happy respite from 
them ; and she sat down with the lovely 
group, with feelings of the sublimest gra- 
titude and the most perfect affection, con- 
templating them as the most interesting 
spectacle that could delight her eyes on 
this side heaven. 

. When 



V 
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When the physician awoke, he stepped 
"ittto the roDm and distutbed Miss Temple*- 
man, to inquire how the night had passed ; 
heing mformed that lady Langdale had 
taken food, he was exceedingly gratified, 
^nd an feding her pulise, declared that fiF 
on her awaking she took something ntJ**- 
rishing, notwithstandrng her extreme weak- 
ness, he should have no donbt ofherVe- 
'Storation, observing that he thought the 
baronet looked as much like a patient as 
his lady; *' as, however,'^ added he, ** both 
parties are now in a good way, an.d in very 
good hands whh our friend Gilbert, Itbitik 
proper to prescribe to you, young lady, 
thus — that you make and partake of my 
breakfast, and then go to bed ; your anx- 
iety has supported you through extrenre 
fatigue ; as I trust your support is failings 
it is high time you indulged in the comfort 
of a bed." • 

Emily thankfully adopted the regimen 
prescribed, ^nd had the satisfaction, before 
breakfast was over, to learn that lady Lang- 

dale 
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ila}e had aWoke^ ahd finding herself much 
-refreshed, had inquired of Gilbert for some 
coffeie. 

''This will doi*' said the doctor, '' take 
ker cofTee by all means ; in a day or two. 
she will be crying -out for the toast, I 
hope."' 

When Anne took the coffee^ she was 
nearly stumbling over her master. Sit 
Edward awoke, bewildered for a moment, 
and scarcely knowing whether he ought to 
kiduige in the vague but delightful remem- 
brances which floated over his mind ; he 
shook his pillow, and was trying again^ to 
sleep, that he might regain the undefined 
images which whispered peace to his 
lacerated bosom, when a voice, still sweetev 
than they, said gentry, 
» '' Do not sleep again, my Edward, 
on the bard floor ; though it has been de- 
lightful te have you so near me, yet I must 
now have you go to bed." 

*' Griselda ! Oh, my love ! I dreamt 
irox« iVi . . G you 
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-you were better; surely my dreanf waS 
prophetic/' 

*' I am indeed much better, my love. 
God has answered your prayers for me ; 
though Tery weak, I feel free from all 
jiain; and my head is perfectly clear." 

The physician now coming in, forbade 
all further intercourse ; he had heard of 
the arrival of the strangers, and thought it 
his duty to guard sir Edward fjrom permit- 
ting that circumstance from being men- 
tioned to the patient. He insisted upon 
the child being kept from the mother's 
sight for at least twenty-fours longer, and 
thought it better that only Gilbert and 
Anne should be admitted into the room> 
except sir Edward himself, :at long inter- 
vals, and then only for a few minutes at a 
time. Sir Edward heard all his orders with 
the most implicit attention, and promised 
the most scrupulous adherence to them ; 
and his manners, which were changed from 
those of haughty impatience into mild ob- 
servance^ 



i 
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^ . t- ■■ 

)Set^rance« gave eaftiest of the stnceritf of 
tiis inTentions. He wrung the hand of the 
physician with grateful acknowledgmenu 
of his -care^ and beseeching his speckiy re- 
turn ; then sought the library, where ibif; 
thankful and adoring heart could, uifmarkr 
ed by iuiman eye, expand' ia praise^ to 
him who » had thus bade the '^ dayspring 
from on high" visit his benighted soul. 
- With what different feelings did sir Ed- 
- ward now visit his nursery, and- inquire 
after the health of the boy, before he paid 
Ms permitted call upon the mother, t'rea- 
swring every little circumstance that coUld 
please without affecting her! Scarcely 
had he been blessed with this short treat, 
which served to confirm his hopesi though 
he witnessed a weakness which still kept 
alive much apprehension^ before he per*- 
cetved captain Seyradur in the park; he 
tiew to meet htm-^he grasped his hand-*-* 
and at length, in words scarcely articu- 
iate; declared the blessing he enjoyed; 
and told him how much he held himself 

G 2 indebted 
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indebted to his Emily, for her unwearied 
watchfulness and afiectionate care of Gri« 
ielda. 

*'1Sheis, in feet, a most charming, ex- 
celleni girl ; she is formed on the v^ry 
ixiodelof lady Langdale, and she will ms^ke 
you the happiest of men, Seymour.'* - 

** AlwJiys excepting the present com- 
pany, sir Edward/' 

'' No 1 I maintain you must be the very 
happiest ; for you will never have to regret 
that you have made the woman you loved 
\inhappy — that your conduct cast the shade 
of disgrace over the spotless innocence of 
her character — injured her fortune — spurn- 
led her love — wounded her heart— or — " 

'* Come, my dear baronet, no more of 
this. I wish I may make my Emily as 
happy as you will henceforth make the exr 
cellent woman, whom Heaven in pity re* 
stores to your prayers, to whom you have 
given the sublime consolation, rao&i dear 
to a heart so eialted in its views, and so 
benevolent in its feelings,^ hers — the con^ 

soIatioQ 
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rolation of knowing herself the means of 
snatching from perdition, and restoring to 
virtue, a man capable,^ in the most exten- 
sive sense of the \vords> of blessing his fa- 
mily, Tiis friends, and hi»/:ountry. Others 
may rejoice in the good they have received,, 
but hers is the more glorious satisfactioa 
to rejoice in the good she has^ bestowed^ 
and feed on the rich harvest once sown bj 
her hands, and watered by her tears/' 



CHAP. V. 



;t 



Os returning to the house; the baronejp 
found his guests^ were risen,^ and hasted to 
welcome them. His appearajice now . in- 
dicated, still more than they had at first 
observed, how much he had suffered fr,oni 
lus late uneasiness; and they learned, wit^ 

cS more 
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more grief than surprise, some days musf- 
yet pass ere lady Langdale could be pro- 
nounced out of danger. While they were 
in the midst of this conversation^ the re- 
turn of Tom^ and a gentleman with him, was 
announced^ and sir Edward hastily quitted 
the room. 

*' I expected you, Tom, all day yester- 
day ; I have teen exceedingly distressed.** 

V Why, -sir, I ha brought Mr. Snowde» 
the very minute I could get him ; he was 
with a patient that couldn't be left. I ha 
brought un at such a rate, he be almosf 
killed.^* 

" Mr. Snowden ! Why, to be sin-e, I 
did say Mr. Snowden, but doctor Dorset 
was the man I wan ted. ** 

" Yes, sur, but 1 couldn't get he to come 
iipon no consideration/* 

*'No! What could be his reason ?'*^ - 

^^ Why, sur, I never axed for no reasons^ 
feecase, for why, I knowed he could give 
lione, good or bad, as one may 2ay, fot 
he diedhissel last Thursday but one/* 

ti Well! 
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*' Well, we can do without him, I hope,** 
said the baronet smiling; " but where is 
Mr. Snowden i" 

The surgeon came forwards, but as sir 
£dward perceived, as Tom said, that he 
bad ajmost killed him, he recommended 
the gentleman to'go to bed, informing him, 
that as soon as he was able to see iady 
Langdale, he was sure she would have great 
^satisfaction in finding herself attended by 
him, but at present be was certain thai 
was impossible. 

Dinner was now announced, and the ba«* 
Tonet oiice more took his seat at table* 
Just s^ they were sitting dowiT> Emrty 
entered ; she had but just risea, and the 
appearance of strangers,, and of captaia 
Seymour too, covered her with confuaon^ 
especially after ber first glaoce at the ge- ^ 
neral, who, in his turn, eyed her with, 
looks by no means indicative of pleasure. 

The loverV^ye took alarm; he could 
not comprehend the general's glances. The 
loeauty of Emily was likely 16 ensure admi-* 

G ^ ' ration 
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ration from any man at any age, and'the^ 
general was by no means an insensible 
observer in general. Something connected 
Vith this young person's history, or ac- 
quaintance at lady Gastlehowel's, must be 
the motive for the disapproving looks he 
had witnessed ; and not to investigate it 
was impossible. 

Soon a:fter the ladies left the room> sir 
Edward said it was now the time when he 
4vas permitted tt) pay another visit to GrU 
selda,- and he would not make so ill. a 
compliment to the gentlemen a3 to apo- 
logize ior a short absence. As soon as h9 

was^one, captain Seymour. said^ with some 
hesitation^ 

'' Pray,, general, may I ask if you have 
ever seen Miss^Templeman before ?" 

" Yes,, captain Seymour, 1 have,*' rec- 
lamed the general, with a^severity in hts 
air, which for a moment checked inquiry.. 
. . " Perhaps you have seen her at the 
countess of Castlehowel's?" 

^' Lady 
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'VLady Castlehowel is a woman I do not 
visit." 

*' She was some time at a lady Cullen's ?*^ 

*' I am as little in the habit of visiting^. 

tfie wives of knighted cheesemongers^ a»> 

making one at the orgies of a peer^ss'i^ 

gaming^taUle." 

'' Very true, general, but I — I- — *' 
^ You wish to know where I saw this; 
girl, so I will satisfy your curiosity — I saw 
her asleep in lady Langdale*s bed-room thi$> 
morning, in an arm-chair; -her long fallings 
locks half hid her face, yet the contour of 
it struck me forcibly. Disturbed by our. 
entrance, she started, shook back her locks^ 
opened her eyes> and for a moment gazedr 
on me, then smiled> and closed thenr 
again, unconscious of the tumult she had 
r^aised in my breast, which, I can assure^ 
you, captaia Seymour, has not subsided- 



since.'* 



€t 



It is very well, general, that lady 
Elinor has left us;, such a confession might 
injure her peace." 

qS 5^Ianv 
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' /* I am not jcsting,^ captain Sey moiir. 
My regard for you induces me to tell you, 
tliat this ^rl is^ I apprehend, whatever 
Dame she bears, no match for you, either 
in family or fortune; I Jia^e an idea that 
slie is x^oiisin, or halfnsister, or in some way 
related to a person I was once too well ac- 
quainted with/' 

The captain coloured highly, and said 
something, in a low tone, of the respec- 
tafbility of a. young person under the pro* 
iection of kdy Langdale. 

^' There may be very excellent reasons 
why a woman of family should protect 
one whom a man of family ought not to' 
ftiarry. The girl may be as good as she is 
Kandsome, f&r ought I know ; she may even 
be well educated, for education is the 
order of the day : for these qualities she 
niay deserve support, or she may be poor 
and need it, and it well becomes an amiable 
woman of raiik to bestow such support ; 
hut it does not follow that we should in- 
termarry with the beauty we admire, or the 
•' - - poverty 



'♦ 



V 
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poverty we assist : disparity of rank tnust 
inevitably produce uivhappiness> even 
vh(^re degradation is denied, on the sup- 
poaitioQ that a man can give to a woman 
what rank he pleases/' 

" There is so mueh truth in your obser- 
vations, as far as they are general ones^ 
my good air^ that I shaft not pretend to^ 
contend the point, In^ fact, I do not even 
defend the proposition aHuded to, whicii' 
Kichardson has so rpundly a9serted>. that 
*a woman isinks herself to her husband's^ 
tjMik, whereas he raises a wife to hisY for 
though it may be true to a certain extent^ 
yet certaifily when a gentleman maeries a 
low-bred, vulgar woman, much more a 
woman of tarnished fame, he has for eveir 
stamped degradation^otrhis-own character^, 
aend irreparably injured his posterity : but 
where eireum^tances have led a man to 
form an affection for a young woman^ 
whose mind andmannei's are elegant, whose 
connections are respect$ible^ ^nd whose 

c & con*^ 
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conduct is irreproachable^ Purely, general; 

in sach a case he " 

- " Aye, aye ! there it is ? every lover \t 
alike; in his case there are a thoiisanct 
exceptions, which apply to no human 
being but himself. — Pray what does your 
;MncIe say to this ?*' 

. *' At first he was angry, then sorry, and 
declared that no painter'Sc daughter should 
ever draw his estate/' 

' " So he goes on punning, I hear; I 
don't wonder at his dislike of painters, and 
painters' daughters ; they are next of ki» 
to musicians, and the whole tribe of them^ 
are devils in disguise — but go on.'* 
. '' I reminded, him that the claims of 
genius had been in all age& paramount tcr 
rank ; that one painter had cited his works^ 
as the highest heraldry, and had his claims 
allowed; that another, honoured through 
. life, had expired in the arras of his sove- 
reign ; that the proudest of our own mo- 
narchs, reproving the false pride of. a 

noble- 
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Itobleman, had said^ ' I can make lords any 
day as good as^ you, but God himself alone 
ean make a painter ;' and tald him^that the 
names of those meh who once held Europe 
in subjection were only honoured at this 
day for their patronage of painters, to- 
whose 7nore illustrious names their own 
were tacked^ as the only nieans of preserv-* 
ing their memaries." 

'^ Umph V pray proceed.** 
. *' He said my arguments proved only ia 
him, that I had learned to colour toa 
highly, and that I had studied the line of 
teauiy till the contour of my head was vt 
little warped, &c. — but when he found that 
Emily^ would not proceed in the affair till 
the return of her mother from Bengal, he 
said the girl was well'mannered he must 
confess, and there was less boldness in her 
touches than he had expected. He even con- 
^sented for me to come here, saying, if a* 
nan was determined to throw away his 
fortune on a picture^ he ought to see it in 
all its lights and shadows/* 

Sir 
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. Sir Edward now ret\uned, and brought 
the comfortable tidings that hdy Langdale 
confiniied to im|>rove ; that she had heai'd 
with great pleasure of Ihe arrival of Mr* 
3trowden, vvho?;e attentions she could rely 
€Mi, and who intended to walch irt the 
anti-room that night. '£he genftiemen soo» 
after joined the ladies, who had added Mrs* 
White to their little party. The general,, 
though lothe to yield, was observed to 
relax' in the severity of his regards to Emily^ 
and when he wished captain Seymour gpod« 
laight^ he .whiispered, '^ J am obliged txy 
own you have the handsomest excuse for 
your foily I have met with fately." 

Another day,> and another, passed by^ 
and the amendment of Fady Langdale>. 
though slow, wai progressive. She was- 
now permitted to see her Ghild» and to 
shed delightful tears upon hi«^ chubby 
cheeksr while her enraptured husband. re-, 
called ta mind the agonizring hour when? 
the dread of, never again being permitted 
to see this happy moment bad wrung his^ 

hea^tt 
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beart to torture. She received^ too, the 
visits of the general and l^er much-loved 
friend lady Elinor, and aoon began to 
enjoy their company and join in their 
conversation. At lengthy she ventured ta 
take short rides in the park ; and as the 
weather was now delightful, every time she 
breathed the fresh air she gained an acces-^ 
sion of health and strength, and though 
her bloom was fled, yet her eye sparkled^ 
and .her lip reddened with renovated life* 

The baronet now returned to his de^ 
serted plans for celebrating the christening: 
of his son, and, had the satisfaction af 
taking his In;^y along with him in all hia 
projects. The general saw, with the sin- 
cerest satisfaction, that it was not in the 
hour of parting alone when his impassiofied 
heart was wrung with anguish, th^ the 
affectionate cares of sir Edward had been 
called forth ; but that every hour of his 
existence bespoke the tender esteem and 
unabating love with which he regarded his 
wifej and gaye proof of his owiJF undevi-» 

ating 
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ating^ rectitude of conduct. . He behcIcP 
hiin, by a steady and liberal economy^ 
rising above bis pecuniary difficuhte's; diP- 
fusing his powers of utility by combining^ 
beneficence with industry, and the genero- 
sity of a noble and humane mind with the 
policy of a prudent one ; and he now ad- 
mired the penetration of a woman who had 
discovered the diamond of this man's soul 
ainrd the dross which once surrounded it, 
as much as he had once condemned the 
blindness which he then believed had led 
her to sacrifice all to a weak and mistaken? 
passion ; he remembered how off, when 
he had begged her to assert hei^ own^ virtue, 
by throwing this man for ever from her 
arms, she had answered — '^ Suffer me ta 
* let patience have her perfect work/ and 
you will yet> even: in- this my unhappy, 
wanderer; find a man I ought to love, and 
even you shall be forced to esteem." 

When lady Langdale was enabled to joiii 
the dear party, whom her presence made 
happy, she received great pleasure frox4 

coil!- 
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conversing with lady Elinor on the subject 
©f her various little charitable establish*- 
ments at the Elms, and to find they wer« 
all flourishing under the eye of her kind 
and wealthy successor. She inquiEcd iqto 
the particular situation of every fSainily ; 
and heard with delight, that, though her 
loss was- lamented by the affection o€ her 
tenantry, it was nowhere deplored by 
their poverty. In the course of this 
conversation, lady Elinor,, though with 
great delicacy, introduced the remark, that 
loss of fortune must have been a sevei^ 
trial to one whose munificence and. huma»-^ 
jiity wepe the most conspicuous parts of 
her character, since it prevented, the iar 
dulgence of either* 

''I am indebted to my excellent father,^ 
said Griselda, ^^' for a preservativ>e against a 
regret which, but for hi& precept and ex- 
ample,, would midoubtedly. have been 
extremely afflijctive to me ; but a lesson he 
gave me on the subject, many yes^rs agoj 
was never forgotten. Ijike many othe* 

youngr 
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young people, I was inclined to be pro- 
fuse in niy gifts; and by throwing n>y little 
all into the lap of the suffering, deprived 
myself of the power of extending my be- 
siefits^ or^ in some cases, of supplying my 
owiv necessities; this feeling my father thus 
reasoned upon r 

^ Generosity, my child, is a chanwrng: 
\irtue, but it is sometimes a misleading; 
one, since all who have warm hearts are 
inclined to it, and yet the exercise is* 
necessarily forbidden to all but the peculiar 
favourites of fortune/ 

' Surely, father^ I may be generous j 
though J have but little to give, I may give 
that little freelv/ 

* No, Griselda ; you cannot be generous^ 
out of a little; yoii can only he charitable**^ 

'What is the diflference ^' 

* Generosity is the boon of a noble 
spirit — not bestowed on the object of pity> 
but of esteem or admiration. Charity is. 
the gift of humanity and duty towards the 
dktressed and unhappy, in whatever way 

it 
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it is bestowed. The, former is the privilege 
of rank and riches, and it is decidedly the 
most enviable part of their possessions; 
the latter is the sweet duty of every human 
being, and the particular characteristic of 
every siticereOhristian/ 

^ But, my dear father, I should like ta 
he both generous am! chariHible, to give 
both to those I 'love, and to those whom I 

pity/ . ^ 

* But, my child, so long as my fortune 
IS narrow, you cannot do both, and must 
therefore prefer the humbler to the more 
ostentatious virtue, both being equally 
delightful. The sum Which would be a 
paltry gift to a man of genius, would be a 
mine of riches in a starving village; and 
though it is^ forbidden you to raise humble 
merit from obscurity„<o reward the labours 
of the scientific mind, or raise monuments 
to perpetuate heroisrti, yet you^ may wipe 
the tear from an orphan's eye, give bread 
to the feinting widow, or restore the dying 
labourer tp his weeping little, ones; rnors 
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you cannot do and be just ; and remertiBei^ 
what I have toFd you so often, and in ia 
many ways, that justice is the first of ali 
social duties; that the claims of i the poor; 
being prior to all others^ involve this 
justice, since that which you give in gene*^ 
rosity you cannot give in charity alsa; 
When^yoivare rich, Griselda, be generous f 
till then, he. content to. curb your wishes; 
and tread with your mother and mysdf the* 
more humble path of charity.' 

'' Agreeable to this advice, the excellence 
of which I had iseenr exemplified in. this, 
house during, my childhood, I returned to 
tlie ' custom of the manor,' and have, ia* 
my narrower wayjL beeiy, I hope, the means^ 
ef blessing to maay. I have found soiivft " 
difficulty in bringing: sir Edward into ipji 
. plans; but as he ^Iwiiy^ acknowledges ttjieir 
wisdom, I have noidpul)!; but he will sooa 
embrace them as far^s I could desire him;, 
at present> he has a scheme more in uaisoti^ 
with our feelings than our fortpne, but L 
must own myselJt unabfe .t^^ oppose him-.'"* i^ 
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*' Is it a secret ?" 

*' A profound one, but not to yotU 
Aboivt a 'week ago he t^ame into my room 
^ith a paper hi his band, on which he had 
been making calcutatidnsi ^ Griselda/ said 
be, ' on that night, that "never-to-be-ibr* 
gotten lirght, Vben I was losing you' — he 
stopped for a moment, overcome with the 
recollection ; then continue — ' on thai 
night, in the very moment of despair, 
ivhen suffering under such a load of heart- 
breaking anguish as I yet tjnemble to re- 
trace. Heaven in mercy sent me relief by 
Emily, and not more blessed in itself than' 
happy in its effects; at that moment, while 
xny full heart overflowed in gratitude to 
Heaven, Ipromised myself to do something 
for the bearer of these grateful tidings. I 
believe my emotion was very natural^ for 
the heart that glows under a sense <of the 
goodness of God must be warm towards ali 
jiis creatures ; and as she was the means of 
conveying unutterable joy, my gratitude 
jAUst have vent the best way it is able, 
. ; though 
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though far inadequate tc my wishes. I Bm 
therefore casting about ibr fiv^ hundred 
pounds^ to give he/ to buy wedding- 
clothes; I should like to make it a thous^ddt 
Id fact, when I look at you and reflect, I 
know not where to ^top." 

'' Well," said lady Elinor, '' I think his 
emotion so natural and so amiable, that I 
hope you did not check him; Surely, if 
ever a little act of imprudence were excu-^ 
sable, it would be in rewarding that sweet 
girl for her unwearied exertions/' 

'* But J must plead guilty, nevertheless,'* 
returned Griselda, blushing as she shook 
off the tear that was straying down her 
cheek, ''for I certainly did check him at 
tjiat vpry moment/* , . 

" How could you, lady Langdale ? " 

'* How ! by^straining him fondly to my 
gratefuF heart; and telling him togiye away 
the wide world, so he left me but himself 
and his boy/' 

" A very pretty love-scene truly, after a 
three years' union ! She is a charming; 

girl 
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^rf this Emily of yours ; I wish the gene- 
:ral ivould like her. You have not been 
^ithns, or you would have been often 
hurt at the manner in which he surveys her 
face; he has taken it into his head that she 
is somehow the sister^ or rather half-sister, 
-of poor Curson, of whom we have still 
Temained in utter darkness/' 

'' He must be completely mistaken; 
Bmily has no relations but her mother and 
her brother, of whose arrival she is in 
xlaily expectation; but if he has such a 
i&uspicion, why does he not satisfy himself 
l)y inquiry?** 

'' He has been so often disappointed^ 
that he dreads hearing even that he wishes 
to know. Fully persuaded that his daugh- 
ter is dead^ he yet trembles to have the 
news confirmed; but since his arrival here, 
he is become more reconciled to the pain« 
ful circumstances of his daughter *s loss, by 
considering you as the heir of his fortune, 
and the baronet as worthy to partake it." 

<^ I am indebted ibr his kind intention ; 

but 
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'but SO fully am I persuaded that MrS» 
Curson or some t)f her children are alive, 
that 1 am certain I should never be happy 
in the enjoyment of the general's estate. 
I remember sir Edward told me one day 
that Emily had isung you a song after din>- 
ner, \vbich appeared to affect the general 
exceedingly, and desired me never to asB 
her either to ising or play. The likeness 
wTiich affects him so much must be very 
striking ; you have roused my curiosity, 
and like a true woman I shall satisfy it." 

*' I would have satisfied mine/' replied 
lady Elinor, " by questioning the young 
lady, had In ot observed that she is seldom 
able to speak of her father without being 
much affected, and I could not bear to open 
wounds which I had no prospect of healings 
In a few days I, may have an opportunity 
of inquirrng a little about her family with^ 
out appearing impertinent, fo** ^he has 
promised to take me into her boudoir, and 
show me the contents of her portfolio.'* .: 

The gentlemen's entrance closed this 

con- 
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conversation ; but a deep impression was 
made on the mind of Griselda by it, and 
she determined to write to a friend in 
Portsmouth, requesting hini to lose no 
time, on the arrival of MVs. Templeman and 
her son in the Channel, to persuade them 
to visit Yorkshire. — The festival, so long 
expected, now took place, and the heir of 
sir Edward was admitted into the Christian 
community, amid the acclamations of all 
the parishioners, and a truly respectable 
party of the surrounding gentry. As it 
was equally the wish of the baronet and the 
general that the ceremony should be per- 
formed by Mr. Berkeley in the parish 
dhurch, those who might be considered 
household visitants went thither in the ge- 
neral's coach, which had now its full com- 
plement of horses and outriders, and ex* 
liibited the most splendid spectacle lately 
seen in that part of the country : but the 
j;eneral himself attracted still more admira- 
tion; attached to the forms which obtained 
VOL. IV. II in 
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in his youths and coalesced ^ith his style, 
of living in the East, he^vrore a full dress 
suit of court regiinentals, with a diamond- 
hilted sword, and a loop in his4iat of the 
same precious materials; his fine fopm, 
gently bent by time, yet retained an air 
of majesty, now heightened by his dress 
and carriage, and his whole appearance 
carried an air of nobility which attracted 
universal deference and attention. Amused, 
by the observations of the country people, 
who looked upon him as a kind of pro- 
digy, he had never appeared in so happy 
a temper as ^t present, since he first set 
his eyes upoji Miss Templeman ; and sir 
Edward, on their return from church, was 
congratulating him on the efficacy of York- 
shire air, ki amending his looks, wh^i they 
perceived lady Langdale and Emily coming 
to meet the carriage, accompanied by little 
Charles, who had got a new hat for the 
CKTcasion, and was throwing it up in the 
air, shouting as he advanced. 

'' You 
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^^ You will frighten the horses/* said 
Bmily^ taking th^ ha^ and putting it on 
her own hedd^ 

At that moment the carriage stopped, 
and the general being nearest the door, 
alighted; 

'^ What an apparition V* said he, starting 
as he saw Emily — '^ Good God ! what an 
apparition !** 

EmHy, who had not seen him since he 
was dres$ed, betrayed still more-emotion, 
stepping hastily back and exclaiming, 
-*' Oh God^ how incomprehensible !" 

The words and looks of each made a 
strong impression on Griselda ; but she was 
now- surrounded by friends who were feli- 
citating her on her amendment ; and her 
retraining weakness scarcely allowed her 
spirits for the claims of such a festive day ; 
yet all shared her attention, from the 
liighest to the lowest. She now taking her 
husband's arm, requested he would once 
more lead her to the barn, where he Kbd 
made so many improvements/ hoping she 

H 2 should 
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should see it with some additional ones at 
this time. The baronet once more led her 
in chastened triumph to the eventful spot, 
where all the people employed about his 
colliery, with their wives and children, 
were feasting on roast beef and Yorkshire 
plum-pudding. Many of these a year ago 
had been houseless wanderers, scantily em- 
ployed, and poorly fed, often burdensome 
t# their parishes, and useless to society. 
They were now in possession of comfort* 
able cottages, regular employment, a cer- 
tainty that their industry would be re- 
warded, and their misfortunes compassion- 
ated — that their labour ensured subsistence, 
and their sickness relief. Their happy 
countenances, and the healthy faces of 
their little ones, were indeed decorations 
to this humble hall, which made the heart 
glow with delight, while the eye glistened 
with a tear. , This was a feast indeed to the 
feeling soul, and was tasted by the happy 
donors in all its genuine purity, 

At the head of this party Tom presided, 

a busy^ 



t bnsy, but ^ jovial master of the ceremo- 
nies* As the dinner was clearing off, and 
he obtained a momenf'^s leisure, lady Lang- 
dale addressed him with — 
' ^' This is a very fine sight, Tom, take it 
altogether." 

•' Why yes, my lady, 20 it be ; I never 
zeed a finer, barring Newmarket spring 
meeting." 

*' Why, surely, Tom, a room full of 
happy men, with their wrves aind children, 
is equal even to a number of fine horses." 

*' Not quite zo genteel though, my 
lady; but however, poor things, they^ 
can't help that — they be as God made 'em ; 
beauty be only skrn deep.'* 

" Tom has no taste for matrimony,"' 
said sir Edward ; '' hd would have preferred 
entertaining the men without these in- 
cumbrances." 

*^ Belike a man may live to change his 
mind, your honnon I knows what I 
kliows," said Tom, reddening and nodding. 

.** So much the better, Tom; we shall all 

B 3 kno\^ 
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know in time, at.least I must know,-* said 
Mr. Berkeley, smiling. 

"Why yes, your reverence 'Hknowy 
zure enough, when I thinks o* settling ; as 
I tells Anne, there's parson Barkeley com- 
mends marriage to all men— fbut I tak it 
this iz no thne to talk about serious things; 
Here's to his honnor an' ray lady ; hurra, 
no disparagement to th' young un if he^ 
follows his father, say I/' 

Sir Edward, laughing at Tom's compli* 
ment^ drank the health of his guests from 
9 horn of his own ale, and withdrew. The 
day was spent in great good humour and 
cheerful temperance; and the friends parted 
much pleased with the elegant manners of 
]Udy Langdale and the manly politeness, of "^ 
the baronet, neither regretting headaches 
gained, or money lost, by their hospitable 
entertainment. 

The next morning was spent by lady 
LangdalQ in restoring her family to its 
wonted regularity ^ but her mind was bent 
on. obtaining for the general some satis-. 

faction 
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faction on th6 points which interested him 
samuch^ without appearing to have had 
any previous conversation on the subject 
vith lady Eljnor^ knowing his mind on this 
topic- to be so exceedingly sore, tKat it was 
scarcely possible to touch on it with suffi- 
cient delicacy. She contrived that they 
should take coffee in the breakfast-parlour, 
and while they were there, she said, with 
a view of leading to the subject — 

" Pray, general, do you not admire 
these views of Bolton Abbey ?" 

' ^' Yes, they are very fine, but your 
county abounds in fine views; there are 
rivers and fountains, and Kirkstall and 
Roche Abbeys, all celebrated ruins, and 
many others/' ' 

" I have heard my father say, Richmond 
in Yorkshire was the most picturesque spof 
Jl? V^ acqiiainted with,'* said Emily. 

"Your/6r/ft^r/"saii! iheg€ntTZ]; ^'do»'t 
you mean your uncle, child ?'* 

'' I havepnly one uncle, and I never sa\« 
him," returned she, simply* 

H 4 '* P^^y4 
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'* Pray, Emily/' said lady Langdal(?> 
^, did you ever know your grandfather t" 

''No, ma'am; he died when I was about 
ten years old. My father was in London 
several weeks, in consequence of purchase 
jng an annuity for my mother with the 
money he got at his decease; my mother's 
uneasiness at his remaining in London is 
the reason that I remember the circum^- 
stance; when he came home, he often 
spoke to Charles and me of our uncle, and 
brought us presents from him, but we ne^ . 
ver saw him/' 

^ That was surprising," said lady Lang- 
dale. 

" I used to think so; but when I ex- 
pressed that surprise to either of mjr 
parents, they told rae there were reasons- 
for it which I was too young to under*- 
Btand." 

*' Mystery on mystesy !" said the gene- 
ral; *' I must decide it.— Pray, young lady^ 
was not your mother married to a person 

of 
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of the name of Curzon before she married 
yoiir father ?"^ 

'' Oh no, sir ! that is quite impossible f 
my mama is only thirty-seven years p]d, 
and I am nineteen. I never heard the 
name of Curzon in my life.'* 

*' What was your mother's name before 
she married your father ?'* 

'' r never knew, sir. All I ever heard 
of my mother's family was simply this — 
my fathef would sometimes say, whenr he 
was advising me to fearn any thing useful 
in domestic affairs — ' Emmy, it is your 
duty to learn these things; your mother's 
example in this respect does not apply to 
you, for she was the only daughter of a 
rich man, and you are the unprovided 
child of a poor painter,** 

The general, greatly agitated, left the 
room ; and Emily, fearing she had some- 
bow grieved or offended him, looked 
around in evident confusion and distress* 

" Do notbe uneasy, my good girl,** said 
lady Langdale^ reassuring her. ''We have 

H 5 been. 
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been putting you to a painful inquisition^ 
which we would not have done without a 
sufficient cause ; but the fact is^ that general 
Harcourt is so much struck with your like- 
ness to a person he was very intimate with 
twenty years agOi that he could not help ^ 
conceiving you related to him; we have 
often, too, remarked your looking very 
earnestly at him, as if you had some recog- 
nition of him, and these circumstances 
combined induced us to make inquiries 
which would otherwise be inexcusable.** 
As she concluded, the general returned, and 
took his seat in silence ; it was the intern 
tion of lady Langdale to have dropped a 
conversation , which had aflTected him so. 
much, afid which did not lead to any con- 
clusion ; but Emily, who wds engaged at 
the tea-table, did not see the general re- * 
. take his seat, and she therefore answered-— 
'* I am very conscious that I have often 
looked at the general with a very scruti- 
nizing eye, I confess, but that is no way 
surpfising, my lady, if you recollect that 

I was 
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I was a painter's daughter, ^i^d used from: 
my earliest infancy to consider objects of 
beauty aind ititerest with uncommon atten- 
tion ; and so fine a fac^ as his, who could 
s^e with indifference ?" 

A loud laugh from the baronet and Sey^ 
mour made Emily again look routid, and 
shcf^ perceived, with astonishmeht, the ge- 
neral sitting near her. 

'1 Never mind thom, my pretty raaid/*^ 
said he, with a smile of encouragement^ 
*' they are duly jealous of your admiratiott 
of me ; go oh to explain any further rea- 
sons' you may Have fortidmiring me." 

Thankful for the relief thus given, Emily 
sftid, '' I was saying, sir, what were the 
reasons why I soinetimes looked at yoa 
with more thati common earnestness; to 
confess the truth, it is the unconmion re-^ 
semblance I find in your forehead to that 
of my brother and lady Laiigdale. Distinct 
as is the age of the three, yet the likeness'— 
the character, I would say, is precisely the 
same. My mother, too, has the same fore- 
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« head^ but in her it is less marked than in 
you ; in fact, Charles and you are as mucK 
alike as sixteen and sixty can possibly he.*" 

''Indeed!" 

" Yes, indeed, general ; added to which, 
I have a drawing in my portfolio, a draw- 
ing-^but I will run and fetch it." 

" Chance sometimes produces a wonder* 
ful coincidence," said captain Seymour, 
alarmed by the agitation* in the general's 
countenance. 

The light-footed Emily returned, and 
opening a. large portfolio, drew out several 
pictures ; at length she laid one before 
them in which were seen a group of figures, 
in which the nearest and most striking was 
so exceedingly^ like the general, as he had 
appeared in the costume of yesterday, that 
all the party immediately declared them- 
selves struck by it, and lady Langdale said 
she now saw in a moment what had occa- 
sioned the emotion in Emily, on his alight- 
ing' from the coach. 

;* What^what is the meaning of this 

pi#. 
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picture ?" said the general^ in great pertur- 
bation. 

*' The story/' replied Emily, '* is front 
Campbell's Poems; you see it is taken at 
the moment when lord Ulla's daughter has 
ventured on the stormy sea to avoid her 
father; this is her in the open boat, just 
going to sink with her Highland lover ; 
while the father, repenting too late, stands 
distracted on the beach, crying, * My 
daughter, oh, my daughter I* The words., 
from the poem are written at the bottom/' 

" And your father painted this?" said 
lady Elinor. 

*' Yes," returned Emily, with a deep 
sigh, *' it was one of the last efforts of his 
pencil — as such, to me it is. very valuable ; 
but it possesses a still dearer merit, for the 
lovers in this piece are portraits of my 
mother and himself." 

'* Do you recollect, my love, how. your 
mother looked, or what she said, on seeing 
this drawing?" 

^J She never saw it, my lady. ^ When it 

was 
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Was finished, my father gave it rrte, saying^^ 
' Bmily, this is too good a thing to be 
destroyed; but you must never leave it 
atiy where so as it caii meet your poor 
mother's eye." 

*' Merciful Heaven !*' said the general, 
sinking on his chair pale as ashes ; then 
rising again in haste, as the tide of life rose 
to his burning cheek, he seized On Emily^ 
crying, " Tell me, child, have you any 
other picture of eitlier parent/^ 

*' I have three, sir/* she returned, trem- 
bling at the violence of his manner, ariA 
deeply interested in the evident^nxiety of 
her friends. 

" Go, my love,'* said lady Langdale,, ^ 
*' and bring them aH — but you ate pale, 
Emily — may I fetch t^^em for you ? perhaps 
there is one you have not ventured to look 
at lately ?V 

'* Gh no, my lady, I am not so happy as 
to possess a portrait of my fath^ ^ I have 
one of my brother, which I took myselfv 
one of mfy mother taken When younjg, aiid 

another 
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another of a friend of hers ; they are by- 
no means in my father's^ best style> bUt I 
tvill show yoii them directly/' 

While Emily- left the roo?n, sir Edward 
took up the drawing ; and observing some 
lines written with a pencil which were 
nearfy rubbed out, he turned to decypher 
them, and read, 

*' Soon shall I rest beneatli a grave 

As fatal as this water. 
And then lord Ulla thou shdt liave. 

Thy lov*d, thy long-lost daughter; ^ 

Then shalt thou know that daughter dear. 

Upon a bosom rested, 
Most fo^d, most tender, most sincere;^ 

Though now by thee detestedJ* 

Sir Edward was still employed over the 
poetry when Emily returned ; -not wishing 
, her own drawing to be inspected, she laid 
down the miniature of her brother on the 
table; and as the cases of ^the other two 
were exactly alike, she opened by chance: 

th^ 
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the one she called the friend of her mother^ 
and put it in the generjal's hands^ at the 
same moment saying, ** This is my mother,** 
and giving the other to lady Elinor. 

*' Dh God ! — my wife \ my Emily !"said 
the general, dropping the picture from his 
han4sj and sinking almost lifeless on hh 
seat. 

^^ Support yourself, my dear," eried 
lady Elinor, throwing her arms around him^ 
" and if it be possible, look at the picture 
in my hands; it is the mother of this an-» 
gelic girl — the mother of a noble boy now 
hastening hither. — Oh look at it V 

'^ I dare not— cannot look. — Oh Elinor, 
I dare not look — I shall be again deceived ; 
she calls it the friend of her mother/* 

" My mother,'* said Emily, extremely- 
affected, " has wept over that picture many 
an hour ; I therefore judge it to be a friend, 
a much-loved friend.'* 

The general rose with a look of desp^ 
ration ; be took the other picture to the* 

window. 
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Window, wiped his eyes, looked upon it, 
exclaimed, •' It is, it is my child," and 
dropped senseless on the floor* 

The judrcious tenderness of those around 
the general in a short time succeeded irr 
restoring xhim to life, but his senses not 
appearing to return with returning anima-^ 
tion, lady Langdale suggested the propriety 
of opening a vein, which Tom, who was 
an. expert practitioner, wou^ld do before a 
surgeon could be procured. Lady Elinor, 
extremely alarmed, and reproaching her-- 
self for her well-meant eagerness, thank-' 
fully consented, ami Tom performed the. 
operation with great success. In about 
half an hour the generaJ became sensible 
of his own situation, and the interesting 
discovery which had taken place. He de- 
sire^ Emily, who had been purposely kept 
from his sight, to be brought ta him. The 
lovely girl, agitated and trembling, scarcely- 
knowing to what this great reverse of fof» 
tune might lead,'^ threw herself on her 
knees beside him^^ unable to speak. The 

general 
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general raised her with his left hand^ and 
drew her towards him, callingy in imper- 
fect accents, for blessings on her head^ 
and tban^king God for having giveri her toh , 
his prayer^. The first impulse of joy now 
broke upon the mind of the timid girf, an(| 
-she ventured to press her trembling lips on 
his forehead. The general felt the kiss of 
his child, and burst into a pasision of sweet 
and salutary tears. They fell not unac- 
companied by the tenderest tribute th^t 
sympa^thizing friendship could bestow — j^ 
kind of sacred joy, which led th^ mfnd to- 
contemplate and adore that wonderful Pro- 
vidence, which liad led two persons sor- 
nearly related, and so long and painfully 
parted, to meet und^r the roof of one wha 
•w^as the only family connexion of either, 
appeared sq singular a blessings that it led 
them not only to rejoice in the mercy now 
bestowed, bat to confide in the divine 
goodness for all that was yet necessary ta 
their happiness ; and in beholding Emily, 

. the general frit as if h& long-lost daughter 

&n4- 
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an<} her son, whom his imagination repre-' 
sented as something " formed of morcr 
than earthly mould/' were already before 
him. His heart, oppressed even to aching 
with delight, sought refuge from the inten- 
sity of his feelings in retirement; and taking 
the arm of her who was the faithful par* 
taker of every pain and pleasure, he 
sought repose, but not till, by an empha- 
tic pressure of the hand, he had assured 
captain Seymour, that his hopes of Emily 

• 

were not likely to fiuffer injury, by a tir^ 
cum^ance that now placed her in a sAius^ 
tion that enabled her to bestow as much 
honour as she was till now likely to receive 
from the offer of his hand. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. vr. 

The trials of Mr. and Mrs. Ciirron, durinsr 
the period which had elapsed since theif . 
hurtible friends at Richmond had lost sight 
of them, will be more easily imagined than 
described by those who conceive fhe many^ 
diifBcuIlies which must arise to two young 
people so situated, without money or 
friends, of whom it might be said, *' they 
could not dig, and. to beg -they Were 
ashamed." Continually alarmed by that 
fatal advertisement in the papers, whichr 
denounced on his head all the terrors of 
the law, foy having clandestinely spirited! 
away an heiress, and which was the cause 
of heir illness, as alluded to in the first 
volume of this work^ they sought only to* 

avoidll 
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^void every eye, and to pass their lives in 
-obscurity. Asthishowever was impossible, 
^ince every way of obtaining the means of 
life includes some degree of piablicity, they 
resolved upon changing their names, and 
taking up their abode in Scotland; -iinder 
the idea that a common name was least 
likely to subject them to remark, they 
adopted that of Wilson, which they com- 
iQunicated to John Mellor; but finding^ 
that from this circumstance they were 
liable to be often mistaken for persons of 
the same name, they removed from Dum- 
fries to Edinburgh, where they adopted 
that of Templeman, which was not subject 
to the same inconvenience. Here Emily 
was born, and here want first stared her 
ill-fated parents in the face, for it was not 
easy to procure subsistence in ScotlanA 
without patronage^ and this it was impossi- 
ble for him to gain: after various' efforts, 
he at last obtained the employment of 
teaching music at a boarding-school, oii 
account of the extreme lowness of the 

terms 
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terms he oflfered, and which was dictated 
by the cruelty of pecuniary pi:essure. Once 
employed, his talents and unremitting in- 
dustry procured him friends ; and in a short 
time he was enabled to procure more com- 
fortable accommodations for his Emily and 
his infant, and the near prospect of another 
ceased to appal him : but, alas t a new evil 
now arose, for soon after she had blessed 
him with a boy, her beauty became the 
object of attention to several, whom the 
elegance af her person and carriage, con- 
^trasted with the humility of her situation, 
induced to believe there was something: 
extraordinary in her situation, of which 
they were but too willing to take advan- . 
taffe, and which the continual absence of 
her husband, on hifr professional business, 
wbuld give them the opportunity of effect- 
ing. Naturally timid, and habituated to 
be ever under the immediate eye ofj a 
watchful parent, or a husband equally vi- 
gilant and tender^ the mind of Emily re- 
posed, with trembling helplessness, on him 

for 
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for perpetual protection ; and the moment 
ishe conceived that an improper look was 
xlirected to her, became alarmed even to 
<lread^ and would not bear to live out of 
the presence of het husband^ whose anxiety 
to comply with every wish of her heart, 
induced him to forego his engagements in 
a manner which he saw must be injurious 
to his interest; he therefore applied him-, 
tself to the <::u1tivation of his" talents as an 
artist ; and while endeavouring to improve, 
during the hours devoted to his; wife, he 
iiad.the misfortune to find that an English 
noblemaUjI then visiting in Edinburgh, had 
xlesigns against his honour and hers of the 
most nefarious nature. Unhappily, his^ 
person was known to this nobletnan while 
. lie was in the army> arid therefore, if, in 
the transport of just indignation, he stepped 
forward as the protegtor of his wife, he was 
- liable to be seized as the stealer of an heir- 
essj and that wife be thus thrown- into the 
very handsr from whence he sought to de- 
liver 
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liver her. Alarmed, he hastily collecfied 
his debts as well as he was able, and in the 
bope that the house of his old friends, at 
Richmond would afford his family a tempo- 
rary asylum, he. hastily set out for that 
place. 

His disappointment at Richmond was at 
that time very severe, as the young child 
was rendered very ill by the journey, and 
its unhappy mother, who had relied on 
finding a kind nurse at the end of her re-^ 
moval, sunk into the most alarming de* 
pression of spirits. Not knowing whither 
to bend his steps, after a short considera- 
tion he fixed on the town of Leeds, as a 
populous and flourishing place, wherd it 
was probable he might find some employ- 
ment, and accordingly set forward thither* 
But on arriving at the village of iVlasham, 
the little one appeared so ill, that they 
found it jexpedient to stop there; and in 
the course of the next week, he had not 
only the pain of laying his poor boy in the 

village 
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Village churchyard, but of seeing his Emily 
stretched on a sick-bed, where she lay 
several weeks with little hopes of recovery. 

Although these complicated misfortunes, 
could not have occurred at any place where 
the expences would have been half so easy, 
yet even here they had so completely ex- 
hausted his finances, that his little purse 
scarce contained the means of conveying- 
his family to Leeds. When the moderate 
bills of the honest landlord and the consci* 
entiaus apothecary were discharged, and 
he was pondering on the possibility of 
procuring the means of subsistence in a 
large, and of course expensive place, for 
even a week, a gentleman's servant, whom 
he had observed pass and repass the little 
inn several times, was at last shewn into 
him by the landlord. 

The man, making an awkward bow, as if 
fearful of giving offence, presented a letter 
directed to Mrs. Templeman ; the husband 
took instant alarm-*'* What," cried he, 

VOL. IV. - I '* per- 
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|>ersecuted here also ! Who sent this letter ? 
It is not for me !" .♦ 

'^ Then it is for your wife, sur; that's 
the same, I take it. As to -who sent it, sur, 
my /master is pretty well known in these 
parts. Nothing bad comes from Swinion,, 
I take it. — Good-bye, sur." ^ 

Mn Curzon unfolded the paper, * which 
was a blank cover, containing a ten-pound 
note. Never was relief more seasonable — 
yet a bitter pang mingled in the joy it 
gave — •" Alas V said 1^^, " is it come to 
this ? am I indeed so very a beggar that 
my poverty is read in my face? Oh Emily! 
* Emily! are you saved from starving by the 
bpunty of a stranger?" 

Conscious that these were feelings un- 
worthy of himself and the genierous donor, ^ 
he wrote a hasty, but polite and grateful 
note, which he left by the lahdlord, for 
the servant had vanished, and now pro- 
ceeded to Leeds. So much had her illnesSj 
and grief forihe loss of her child^ impaired 

the 
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the little courage and self-command poor 
Emily had*ever possessed^ that, on her arri- 
val there, she positively declared she would 
not part with him even for an hour. He 
was therefore under a necessity of offering 
his talents to the public merely as a minia- 
ture-painter ; and in that capacity, aftef 
some weeks of painful solicitude, at length 
met with employment, and experienced 
considerable attention^ from the hospitable 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Curzon remained in 'Leeds till he 
became the father of another boy, when 
finding himself coilsiderably improved in 
the art be had now decidedly adopted, he 
formed the design of removing to New- 
castle, where he had reason to believe he 
could gain higher prices. He did«so, and 
continued two years ; after which, as his 
family was not increased, he travelled to 
most of the large manufacturing towns iii 
the kingdom, always avoiding the mletro* 
polls where it was possible, or remaining 
confined during their stay in it, lest some 

1 8 unfor* 
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tin fort unate rencoUQter should occasion hioi 
to be recolleoted. For the same reason 
he avoided ^11 watering-places, or any 
scenes of fashionable resort, residing en- 
tirely in his own apartment, except when, 
in the shades of evening, he sought air and 
exercise in some sequestered walk with his 
^ill idolized wife and his beloved children. 
At length, during a temporary residence 
In Birmingham, he saw the death of bis 
father announced by the public prints. 
This person was a gentleman farmer in 
Norfolk, of respectable family, and good 
fortune. Having taken for his second wife 
a widow, with a large family of children, 
his own sons, Mr. Curzpn and an elder 
brother, had become in a great measure 
estranged to their home many years before; 
and .the untoward circumstances in which 
Mr. Curzon had stood for some years, had 
prevented hini from having any correspon- 
dence with his'family, beyond an assurance 
of his existence. He was therefore not 
much surprised at finding this the only me* 

dium 
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diutn of his becoming apprized of this 
event; but he now conceived it his duty 
to run some risk of his personal safety, ta 
ensure such legacy as he still hoped a sense 
of justice, if not of parental love, had 
ensured for him; and accordingly prevailed 
on Emily to permit him to depart for Nor-^ 
- folk, which she was the more willing ta 
accede to, as she now saw the daily in- 
creasing necessity of placing her son a£ 
some seminary where his education could 
be attended to, as his father's employment 
forbade him to undertake it; and though 
she could teach £mily, she found her son, 
a fine lively lad, was above her hands. 

With her consent, therefore, he set out 
to Norfolk, and had the satisfaction to see 
his brother still the kind relative he had 
ever known him, and happy to pay inta 
his hand the sum of three thousand pounds, 
which was the legacy left him by his father, 
whenever he should appear in person ta 
claim it. He found his brother a married 
man, surrounded by a large family oF 

1 3 hopeful 
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hopeful children, with whom he too had 
been involved in considerable difficulty, 
before the. late event, by giving him a 
small family estate, had enabled him to 
provide for them agreeable to his wishes. 
He expressied a great desire that a brother 
so beloved should settle in his neighbour- 
hood; but the dreadful interdict which, 
for any thing he fcnew> still hung over hi» 
head, prevented him from accepting this 
fraternal offer, not even then entrusting 
his brother with 4he name he now bore, 
though he agreed to correspond occasion-* 
ally with him by another. 

As the money thus happily bequeathed 
was in the funds^ it became a somewhat 
^difficult matter to arrange the business 
Emily h^d mentioned oP purchasing wrifr 
k an annuity for her mother, which Wa* 
the first wish of this generous husband, an<i 
occasioned him to remain longer in London 
thah was comfortable to his family. After 
this period, he became of course muciv 
more easy in bis t:ircumstances ; his boy^ 

received 
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receivecf the advantages of a liberal ecfuca'- 
tion; and the improvement in the appear- 
ance of his family induced more people 
to employ him as an artist, siqce poverty 
is the surest bar to preferment of any kind. 
Incessant labour, joined to great anxiety, 
had for some time been making grievous^ 
inroads on the constitution of" Mr. Curzon, 
though so gradual,' that they were not re- 
marked by his lady, whonfi it was iit 
every point the business of his life to shield 
from pain of every kind. Sensible ofx the 
loss of his strength, he had become the 
more anxious to secure independence for 
her, in which he thought he included a 
provision for his daughter. Had he been^ 
more careful of his own health, and in- 
dulged himself at this period with the 
relaxation necessary for his exhausted 
powers, or had he been blessed with the* 
cares of a more homely partner, it is pro^ 
bable his" valuable life might have been 
preserved to a good old a^e ; but, alas ! 
his labours became more unremitting the 

1 4 more 
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more productive they were; and as soon as 
it appeared possible for him to procure 
more than subsistence for his family^ the 
more desirous was he to ensure them for- 
tune. On the other hand, his wife, though 
dotingly fond of him, was so entirely a 
stranger to the domestic duties of their • 
humble establishment, that she could not 
relieve him of even those cares, still less 
provide for his personal comforts; and 
though his Eminy was the only nurse and 
cook he had, and was ever solicitous to 
attend to his wants, yet her inexperience 
was utterly inadequate to the task ; and by 
slow degrees he fell, into a disorder which 
might be more properly called gradual de- - 
cline than pulmonary consumption, but 
which proved equally fatal. 
. Its effects were precipitated, from his 
generously jumping into the sea, during a 
temporary residence at Portsmouth, to 
save the life of a stranger who could not 
swim, and who had the misfortune to be 
in a boat returning to the shore^ which was 

run 
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run down by a vessel. This stranger proved 
to be.the earl of Castlehowel, who was re- 
turning from paying a farewell visit tp the' 
captain of a man-of-war lying off Ports- 
mouth. The earl was not ungrateful f he 
inquired into the circumstances of his deli- 
verer, and became acquainted with his fa- 
mily. Mr. Curzon was rendered extremely 
ill from a pain in his chest, occasioned by 
his exertions in delivering the earl; and 
the medical men who attended him de- 
clared, that a residence for some time in a^ 
warmer climate was the. only circumstance 
which gave him a chance for life. The 
distraction of his wife was inconceivable^ 
for she had not allowed herself to behold^ 
the pit which yawned beneath her feet, tilt> 
the moment when she found herself upoiv 
its brink. Her distress awoke the compas- 
sion of their noble visitant; and, though a 
man little used to exertioni he left no means 
untried to procure that kind of assistance 
which this- unhappy family stood in need' 
of. By his cate^ places were procured ia 

1 5 . 'wx 
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an East India vessels designed to touch; at 
the Madeiras, and an appointment for. 
Charles as midshipman procured on board 
the same vessel ; but it was found impossi-. 
ble to gain admission for Emily alsoi there-: 
fore the earl ventured to promise her the. 
protection of his coi^ntess^ who, haviirg 
some recent errors to be forgiven, or somei' 
favourite point to carry, condescended to 
admit the daughter of him who had saved. 
the life of her husband, as a favpur of no 
small merit. 

Over the parting of this darling cbildy 
from parents she bad never left an hour 
l^efore from her very birth, we must ne*- 
oessarily cast a veil. The sorrows of the. 
mother seemed to border on distraction. 
The deep, the dreadful anxiety of the fa-, 
ther, ca» only be conceived by him vfho 
has been condemned to cast so farr z jevmL 
on the mercy of a world it has been hisi 
misfortune to estimate too justly. Yet thiSi 
fond, though unhappy father, had a con-» 
eolation unknown to many ; he coqld rely 

not 
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not only on the principles, but the judg- 
ment of his child. .H6 had given her that 
kind of education which had not only se^ 
cured general accomplishments, but parti* 
cular endowments ; and in the few broken 
sentences he was enabled to utter, hte 
strongly insisted on the necessity there was^ 
for her to continue to cultivate her talents, 
as the means of giving her independence; 
and besought her to remember what he had 
so often said, that virtue and independence, 
however practised and acquired, were the 
only true riches. Although Mr. Curizon 
ever fondly nourished the hope, that should, 
his illness prove fatal, of which be appre^ 
hended there, was little doubt, that the- 
general would then receive his wife and 
children into favour, he yet deemed it 
imprudent, under present circumstances, 
to confide this important secret to Emily, 
fearing that it might be the means of her 
indulging in visionary schemes which might 
end in disappointment, when they had un- 
fitted her for those exertions which might 

I 6 Vv^x^aSx^x: 
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hereafter be necessary. His weeping wife 
acquiesced in these reasons; and they con- 
tented themselves with commending her to 
Heaven, and deeply impressing on her 
aching heart that truth which was her only 
consolation — that the Father she had ia 
heaven would protect and bless her. 

The steady propriety of her conduct^ 
unseduced by the gay scenes around her on 
the one hand> unwarped by the mortifica- 
tions she frequently endured on the other, 
proved that the care of her parents had not 
been bestowed in vain. >. The acuteness of 
her penetration led her soon to discover, 
that in the rosy mansion of luxury^ where 
she now resided, there were thorns un- 
known to the rugged path her' infancy had 
trod, and even a species of poverty unfelt 
in the humble lodging to which she had 
been accustomed ; but when she found that 
amusement was made the means of a de- 
testable traffic, that her patroness was a 
pitiful gambler, who appeared the priestess 
of pleasure while she was plotting the ruin 

of 
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of thie thoughtless and inexperienced^ her 
heart recoiled with horror^ and the thoughts 
of escaping from such a scene of pollution 
perpetually occupied her thoughts. Inno* 
cent as she was, the belief of another's 
guilt broke on her mind by slow degrees, 
but once known, its impression was inde- 
lible. She .began to perceive that her pre- 
sence attracted strangers^ who addressed 
her with familiarity^ and demanded rather 
than courted attention ; and that when she 
complained of this to her patroness, she 
was laughed at for the rusticity of her 
manners, or chid for her affectation of 
prudery; at the same time, some splendid 
article of dress, or sonie scheme of plea- 
sure^ was ever held out as a temptation to 
bring her into company^ and tend to render 
her person more alluring. She now became 
seriously alarmedi and endeavoured to 
contrive some method of escape from the 
Circean toils in which she struggled ; and 
at lengthy by one bold^ though painful 

effort^ 
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effort, fled from the enchanted castlci zt 
we have already mentioned. 

While the daughter was thus employed;, 
a very different scene occupied her unfor- 
tunate, mother. Hers was the dreadful 
task to bear a thousand deaths in fearing 
one; to pass from hope to fear, through 
all; the dreadful vicissitudes of doubt; and 
see, hour by hour, the treasure of her heart 
wasted like a taper, whose extinctibn must 
involve that heart in all the blackness of 
, unutterable sorrow. 

But who shall bind the energies of the 
human mind, or prescribe a line love can- 
not pass ? The weak, the gentle Emily^ 
so long upheld by the arms of her beloved, 
so incapable of buffeting adversity, or even- 
sustaining it, at this awful period, the 
itiost severe her mind had ever conceived^, 
of human endurance, and from the bare 
contemplation of which she had hitherto* 
shrunk in terror, even she became strongs 
to suffer, and^ with unwearied diligence 

and 
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and power, sustained the mighty task at- 
lotted^ with all that fortitude and pious 
resignation which alone could soofb the 
pillow of her departing lord, and cast' a 
ray of light on the awful hour. .Not Ies9 
anxious for his comfort than vigilant to 
procure it, a kind of supernatural activity 
seemed to seize on her mind and actuate 
its efforts — 'twas the inspiration of connu- 
bial love, whose sublime sympathy tram^ 
pies on difficulty, ind oveniteps all com*, 
mon calculations on action or conduct. 

But when that glistening eye had ceased 
to ask support, when the lamp of lifent> 
longer sought the hand that had sustained 
ir — then, £mily, where vsunk that energjr 
which had so long upheld ' thee ? Alas t 
the widow, and the loidow alone, can esti^- 
mate the dreadful change — can tell what is 
that awful difference vrinich affects the 
wretched being who exchanges the exer^ 
tion of agony for the calmness of despair^ 
and sees the utter extinction of that hope, 
Biursed in defiance of reason^ and whose 

very 
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very existence is perhaps only discovered 
at the moment it expires. 

Yet Emjly lived ! — She was a mother"^ 
and her tears flowed on the bosom of her 
son. For him she yet existed, and for her 
lovely Emily, far distant as she was. The 
last words of her beloved husband had re-* 
commended her to pursue her voyage to 
India; and, with her son in her hand, to 
appear before her father, to call on his 
justice to acknowledge her son as his legal 
heir, and beseech him in pity to pardon an 
error of which she yet never eould repent. 
His will was alone sufficient to determine 
her conduct^ even if her children had not 
possessed a right to expect this exertion^ 
and she therefore left Madeira with the first 
vessel that favoured her design. It is un- 
necessary to say that the geaeral had re- 
turned to England with the homeward- 
bound vessels, at the very time she was 
nursing her sick husband at the Madeiras. 

When the first tumult of feding had 
subsided at the Grangej each party be- 
came 
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came possessed of these and many other 
interesting circumstances; but it was ob- 
served with pain by both sir Edward and 
lady Langdale, that notwithstanding Emily 
received every mark of the general's good- 
will with the most lively gratitude^ yet in 
every moment when she was not observed, 
a cloud of deep thought sat on her brow, 
which argued a mind ill at ease. The ba- 
ronet at first concluded some little differ- 
ence had arisen betwixt her iind her lover, 
but on hinting this to captain Seymour^ he 
was assured to the contrary by that gentle- 
man, who lamented with him that the ob- 
servation was too just, and declared, in ' 
the fullness of his heart, that proud as he 
had felt of being allied to the general, yet 
neither the respectability of the siHiance, 
nor the splendid fortune it was probable 
he might enjoy with Emily, could atone 
to him for any abatement in her happiness; 
* and he earnestly requested sir Edward and 
lady Langdale would leave nameans untried 
to develop her pre3ent uneasiness, and cn^ 

able 
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able him, iF possible, to be the happy cause 
of its removal.- 

Griselda, with that delicate attention fa 
the feelings of others which had ever beeit 
her peculiar characteristic, the very night 
a fter the discovery, wrote to the poor Meflors 
at Richmond, to inform 'them the general 
was then at the Grange, and to^ request 
they would come over as soon as possible; 
the honest couple were put rnto great 
alarm by this requisition, for never having 
been able to obtain any further information 
of tlie Curzons, they concluded that the 
*' grand gentleman," as they always de- 
signated the general^ began to be tired of 
paying them for doing nothing ; and they 
prepared to obey his^summons, fuU'^f 
fearful expectation, and determining, vAth 
great prudence, to walk to the Grange^ 
though it was near forty miles, lest they , 
should .never be able to ride again. 

From this atct of caution^ it was not till 
the fifth day after their summons had bceit 
sent when they trudged up to the Grange; 

The 
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The famity-party Were wa^kinffin the park, 
with the Miss Whites, when lady Langdaie 
descried them, and pro|)osed meeting them 
ere they took the circuit which 1^ to the 
back part of the house* Her proposal was 
instantly cpmplied with ; and the honest 
couple, in a few miiiutes, found themselves 
all at once suirounded, as John said, '' by 
soa monny fine folks, he was pa:rfectly 
stounded/' 

'* Well, John,'' said the gelieral, " you 
have never found me a grandchild at Rich- 
mond yet." 

•' Why, noa; your worship's out o'luck^ 
and soa am I, more's the pity." 

" Welli Jiut I have found one myself; 
so pray look about, and tell me among 
these young hdieSi whidi you take to be 
her.?" 

Thd girls at this moment all pulled off 
their bonnets, when Betty, springing for- 
wards, seized Emily's arm, • crying^ '^ Ob 
bleSs his eyes T— there they are again to be 
sure, and every fats^r of his handsome face, 

^ nobbut 
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nobbut a little fairer and less, being a wo^ 
man like." 

'' Why to be sure, Miss is a parfect pic- 
ture of poor Mr. Curzon, that's for^sartin/' 
said John,/*' if she'd a man's bat on her 
head now." 

Captain Seymour carte playfully for- 
ward, offering his; but the general coldly 
repulsed it, sayings *' Enpugh, enough ! 
for Heaven's sake, let us have no further 
proofs that Emily is like her father; 'tis 
my comfort that she bears at least the name 

* 

of her mother, and that her mind has much 
resemblance to my daughter's." 

The captain instantly replacing his hat 
oh his own head, turning to Emily, said, 
V Allow me to tie on your bonnet ; your 
face is at all times so feminine, I can scarce 
believe you very like a man after all these 
proofs ; but, at any rate, the moment your 
bonnet i^ on, you will lose this unfortu* 
nate resemblance." 

As he approached, Emily recoiled^ at 
the same moment throwing her bonnet on 

the 
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the ground, with marks of indignation in 
her countenance ; her bosom heaved — her 
animated face, now pale as deaths and now. 
reddening in every vein/ bespoke the 
agitation which wrung hef bosom. After a 
few unequal efforts, she at last exclaimed— - 
^\ Unfortunate did you say ? — unfortunate P'* 
— and burst into a passion of tears. 

An awful silence sat on every tongue ; 
the general, whose haughty spirit had, not 
a moment before, rose to condemn the 
memory of Curzon, stood transfixed before 
his/* softened image," as if it were the 
beatified spirit of the man. he had con- 
demned ; and captain Seymour, who, for 
the first time, had felt the lightning of an 
angry eye from the woman he loved, stood 
pierced by its electric flash. In a few mo- 
ments, the passion thus awakened in this 
gentle being subsided ; she shook off hef 
tears ; and advancing a , few steps towards 
the general, thus addressed him, in an at- 
titude of dignified entreaty — 

/' Do not, sir, I entreat you, impute 

this 
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this to ingratitude^ to f/our kindness^ or in- 
sensibility to the honour of your illiance^ 
for with both I am deeply affected, and duly 
thankful to my God, and, under him, to 
you ; but such is the impression upon my 
mind of my father's worth, that I protest, 
most soUmnltf protest^ that I had infinitely 
rather be again consigned to the bbscurity 
and poverty /rom which you have so re- 
cently drawn me, than exposed to hear 
reflections on him, which wound my feel* 
ings in the only point I am unable to- bear. 
On this point,, unacquainted as I am with 
the circumstances which preceded the 
union of my parents, I am «o fully per- 
isuaded oi x)^eir , equal worthy that although 
I can make some allowance for your fe^l- 
ings towards my deceased parent, I ca^ 
make none for any other person's ; and I 
think it my duty, in your presence, to 
acquaint captain Seymour, that Charles 
Curzpn's daughter is as proud of his name 
as she will be of any other ; and that a se- 
rious offence against his memory could tear 

even 
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even a husban4 from a heart that is capable 
of-feeliiig the fonde%!^ affection of a faith- 
ful wife." 

The (:aptain took her hand, unable to 
speak : but his manners evinced how deeply 
he was affected by her grief, and how 
justly he appreciated her sentiments. — She 
continued — 

*' My father was one of those rare beings 
whom no rank could more ennoble, no 
fortune render more illustrious. During 
eighteen years in which he strugglecf with 
a world ignorant of his merits, his virti>es 
suffered no diminution, * his first ardent 
love sustained no blight. In him were 
bletided the fondness of a lover, the ten- 
-derness of a husband, the kindness of a 
friend, and even the cares of a servant. — 
All the information of a cultivated mind> 
the stores of a brilliant imagination, and 
he powers of a commanding genius, were 
united to these characters, in forming the 
companion to which your daughter was 
united, aild which made her, in despite of 
r fortune. 
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fortune, a woman whom thdusands might 
envy. And shall a daughter^ fostered as I 
have been by this exalted being, blush for 
the likeness which Heaven has stamped 
upon my face, and shrink from the memory 
of him to whom I owe whatever of good 
is imprinted on my mind f May Heaven 
forbid ! — No, sir ! it is my determination^ 
not only to remember, to regret, But to 
be proud of my father. If 'my honesty 
offends you, send me to my uncle, who 
may now be Found with ease, and transfer 
to Charles, who is indeed your own image; 
the kindness you have -bestowed on me, 
and forget the ill-fated girl who bears her 
father in her face, and triumphs in the 
likeness.'* 

^' Never, never, my noble girl!'* said 
the general, as his streaming tears fell on 
that lovely face; '' never will I wound 
them more. I have been much to blame, 
Etniiy, but not from my heart — that has 
had too many proofs of poor Curzon's 
worth, not to esteem him as I ought/' 

This 
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This precious tribute to his memory re- 
stored at once the sweetest complacency 
to the mild featiires of Emily ; and the , 
party teturned to the house by no means 
dissatisfied with a dinouemerd which had 
developed the cause of her pain, and 
iBhewed, in a new point of view, thenobl« 
soul and just sentiments of this most ami«> 
able giri. As they returned, poor John 
^ellor and hia faithful rib learned, with 
'heartfelt pleasure, that Mrs. Curzon and 
4ier son were daily expected in England, 
and with joyful gratitude, that their an- 
iiUTty was settled upon them for life, in 
addition to which the general at this time 
made them a handsome present. 

The following week announced the arri- 
^al of the Amphictrion in the Dowtis, on 
1)oard of which was Mrs. Curzon and her 
^on. This joyful news placed the family 
4n motion ; it was agreed that the general 
■and lady Elinor, with their newly-acquired 
relative, should set out for the Elms, while 
captain Seymour should proceed Immedi- 

VOL. IV, JK atelf 
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ately to Portsmouth^ to give Mrs. Curron 
the meetiogy and iflfonn her of those 
liappy events which bad lately taken place 
in her family^ and which were most Ukely 
to comfort her for the irreparable loss she 
iad sustained. The extreme agkation the 
^general now experienced was such as, for 
:a day or two^ to threaten his hea^lth and 
retard his journey ; and captain Seymour 
^as very near peiforming his promi% of 
crossing the kingdon, and bringing bis 
new guests into Gloucestershire, before he 
«houId be ready to receive them. 

. It was the earnest desire of the genen^ 
<hat sir Edward and bis lady would accom* 
pany them to tlie ^Ims, but this many 
circumstances rendered inconvenient at 
this time> and to the latter appeared io^ 
practicable, as she neither could bring 
lierself to leave her child, nor risk its health 
by so long a jouroey, as it was now abo^ 
the age when she had the misfortune to 
4bse her £rst ; tbey were therefore con*- 
tented to part till the ibllowing stpring, 

when 
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vhen they had agreed 40 visit »ir William 
EUandj and could^ with conYenience^ pro- 
long their stay in that country by going 
<o the EIiHS. 

Aboiit an hour before they set out, 
£mily» no longer able to restrain ber tearsr^ 
fiotwithstanding her extreme anxiety to 
meet her mother, left the roomy and was 
followed by lady Langdale. The general^ 
though scarcely less affected^ pretended to 
joke on Emily's distress; but finding his 
efforts unsuccessful^ be turned to ar Ed* 
' ward, saying — *^ I tinderstood from lady 
J^linor you had a present to buy this bag- 
gage wedding-clothes ; I hope you do not 
mean to cheat the poor girl .out of her 
finery ? I know no better way of drying 
tears from a young lady's eyes." 

'^ Women are strange tell-tales," said 
the baronet,^ shaking his head at lady Eli- 
nor ; ^* a man cannot be civil to a pretty 
girl now-a-days but his wife must blab ; I 
«hall certainly call lady Langdale to ac-. 
' count for this/' 

ic 2 ''But 
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*' But you evade my question^ baronet j: 
liave you got a present for Emily or not, 

Jieyr 

** In this pocket-booTc, general, I have 
ift^ \vWcHI-meant for a present for Emily 
a'empleiiian; but the fact is, I, am not 
<v^orth any thing I could with propriety" 
•offer to> general Harcourt^s grandchild/* 
- ^' lobeg you will give it her, ^r Edward ; 
it is an:offering which is equally honour- 
able to Hyicuiboth ; she shall expend it in 
jewels> which may serve as a memento of 
yoiir friendship and her merit. — Truly 
-happy shall I be, when, by a nearer resi- 
dence to each other, the intercourse which 
lias been so happy in itself, and productive 
of such singular blessings to me^ shall be 
renewed/* 

Sir Edward thanked the geperal with 
great cordiality for his kind professions; 
and lamented that it must be «ome time 
fcefore tbeCrove could be inhabited — 

'^'SiXxtXy^ if I could be of any service to- 
wards 
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vards effecting so desirable an end;, yot» 
would commamd me." 

The baronet bowed, but reddened-^ 
** My affairs are in a good train, general, ar 
very good train ; for my colliery here is. 
very productive, and will release the* 
Ciro^^e m^uch sooner tlian I expected^*^ 

" Excuse me — could you not employ: 
more money to advantage in that concern^ 
and thus expedite the business?" 

*' Yes, general ; but I have caught Grh^ 
"Selda's spirit by infection, I believe, for I 
find I cannot borrow money." 

*' Not even fromyouffrimdP — Well^ i 
wiH not urge it, for I like your indepen-' 
dence. — But, baronet, your boy ha« tecp 
Ihousand pounds in^ the funds,, which he 
cJannot want* for twenty-one years; andf 
not to employ such a sum in the way most 
beneficial to yourself and the comxtitfrnty, 
tivould be, in my opinion, cTiildish/' 
^'' I don't understand you, general," 

*^ Look into your own heart, baronet, 
and it will quicken your comprehension;* 

k3 Iqii^ 
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I entered your house a poor old man^ laden 
with riches, that served only to oppress 
him with perpetual regrets. I leave it 
rich in comforts, which you have been the 
means of presenting me. You cannot den}r 
xne the satisfaction in my turn of making 
my godson a present with my own hands^ 
to save my executors tlje trouble." 

Miss Edgeworth has, with great truth, 
saidjj " That many know how to give, but 
few know to recei've— rthe truly gene- 
rous do both ;'* and therefore this noble 
token of the general's love was received 
with the same pleasure with which it was 
given by the baronet and his lady^-— for 
they were of that number. 

The carriages were now at the door, ami 
final adieus were . given and exchanged^ 
I'be general observed, as he seated himself 
betwixt lady Elinor and Emily, that he had 
entered the bouse like a thief in the 
night, but he left it like a triumphaht 
hero, and carried aw^y spoils that would 
grace a conqueror. As he spoke, the chai^ 

riot 
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riot drcwe otT; and sir Edward, tmning 
founds s»ii, ds he took the hand of h» 
Griselda^ — " And yoo have teft spoHs, my 
good gen^^l^ sitch as the greatest con«*^ 
queror might envy, but never cohM de*^ 
serve.** 

This Ktlte t^Tlj brought a smile on her 
cheek that chased away the recent tear? 
but i train of pensive, but not unpleasing: 
thoughts, rose on the mmds of both, as^ 
they recollected the eventful night to* 
which the general had alluded ; tenderness- 
to each other, and piety to that heavenly- 
Father who ** chasteneth those whom he;^ 
lovcth,** and " only wounds to heal," arose- 
from the contemplation of this and everjr 
other dispensation of his providence ta-^ 
wards them; and the languag/s of Job zp^ 
peared highly applicable to the baronet—^ 
^' Before I was afBicted I went astray,, bufe 
How will I keep thy word.'*^ 

The day following^ the baronet resume*, 
his long-suspended, though not negrectedk 
mvocationsj, with unusual zest To~ his ac^ 

X 4 tive^ 
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five spirit^ the accumulation of business 
was in itself a pleasure* from the celerity 
with which he found hirpself capable of 
dispatching it. His dependants every 
where rejoiced to see him T^turn^ assured 
of his attention* his impartiality, and stip^ 
port ; he found many anxious to enler his 
service* and was assured of the mutual ad-v 
vantage to be gained by erapk)ying them ; 
so that the general's provision for extend* 
ing the work was indeed acceptable and 
beneficial* as he had observed* alike to him 
and to those around him. In this circuit 
round his farm and village^ be was attended 
by Tom, who now ventured to expreaa bit 
wishes to be settled in a house of his owi>, 
and begged to have the first his banqur bad 
to let-*-a request not only readily agreed 
to, but accompanied with the most friendly 
and generous offers of service; and Tom 
now found it was a more profitable^ av 
well as creditable things to be the servant 
o( a country gentleman of small fortunei 
than the dashing groom of a dai^hiug barcv- 

XLe^ 
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wef, whose profusenass rendered hiihtocy 
poor to be either generous or jusr* 

About fen days after thi departiire of 
the general, they learned fmin Emily, tha* 
lier mother and brother, under the escort 
©f captain Seymour, had arrived at the- 
Elms the day after, the general got 
home, and were received by him with the- 
most unbounded marks of affection, and- 
towards Charles,^of admiration. She adfted^ 
that although her iriother was extremely* 
altered, from her Jbng sufferings since sher 
left England, yet,- on the whole,, she^ was 
th tolerable health, and much pleased wifb 
the gentleman who was- on the eve. o£ be*» 
coming her son-in-law^; so that the presents 
isitnation of all parties was as^happy as pos^ 
sible, and desrred only their preisence ti> 
have all they wished. 

'' Heaven grant them a contimiance; 
and zn increase of their happiness,'' said- 
(jGriselda, '' if that be possible ! ** 

*^ Itis very possible," said the baronet ; 
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^' and when Seymour has learnt ^ 
much the wife is dearer than the bride/ he 
vrill^ like me^ feel a happier man than he 
can possibly bo now/* 



CHAP. vn. 

In the spring of 18 IS, colonel Bam^t and 
his beloved Maria once more revisited their 
native country, after an absence of about 
five years, which had included many dan* 
gers and many sufferings, but had never 
divided for a moment their fond and faith* 
ful hearts from each other. During the 
latter part of this period, their communis 
cations with the mother country had been 
much broken upon ; and they had been 
particularly unfortunate in not having re« 

ceived 
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lady LangdaTe^ letters, whose cor^ 
respondence, as far as depended on her*- 
self, had been unbroken. 

In the earlier part^ of tbetr absence; Bur- 
ring a time of severe suffering, lady Lang*^ 
dale had ever written to Mrs..Barnet witlt^ 
frankness,, and^ Had even adverted!' to cer*- 
tain pecuniary losses which had obliged^ 
them to leave the Grove ;, but^ehad-ne* 
ver given the* slightest hint of any impro<« 
priety in the^ conduct of sir Edward;: and? 
when a long' lapse in her covrespondence^ 
took place, accountedTor it only by men^r 
tioning the bad'state of her heakh^ ^nd* the* 
subsequent death of her child : but whem 
the was settled at the Grange, and? her ^ 
grateful heart bounded with delight at the- 
altered character of sir Edward, she could^ 
not help sometimes boastingof his virtues,. 
er exulting in his aflrectton>' when writing. 
to a fViend wht)se affectionate heart would) 
i^mpathize in her joy. That which she ^ 
had: concealed with so^ much propriety 
founds however^ readpwingsc?en across^ 

K 6 the- 
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the wide Atlantic ; and the letters ofmah^ 
fvrends abounded with accounts of the 
vice, profligacy, aud eventual ruin of sic 
EdWard Langdale> with as little eonsideira* 
tion for Mrs. Barnet's feelings an if the}? 
.had concluded with the sententious French** 
iBan, that there was '' something^ in the 
misfortunes of our best friends that w^ 
not disagreeable to us;" and far a consi<» 
derable time she was compelled to lament 
ever her friend as a sufferer in fill thoso 
points she had; sa pathetically, although 
uselessly predicted^ as the sorrows her mar- 
liage must inevitably produce^ 

These accounts> exaggerated- as- they 
had been by accusations sir Edward in faisi 
worst moments jiever merited, werei 
followed by allowances that he was bettee 
in bis oonducti but ruined in his health 
and clrcum^ances ; and that the reason 
^by he was ^hut up in the country could 
be found only in his utter inability toi 
leave it. From the contradictory accounts 
qS Griselda and their other cotrespondeats^ 

MrSi 
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3tfrs. Barnet concludtrd that things were in^ 
^eed very bad^ but tJiat Gf is,^Ida made the 
l)est of them r and she flattered herselE 
that this dear fiiend^ ki her anxiety to im-^ 
pose hec husband iipoa the world as a good 
'Que, was. sometimes able to- cheat herself 
into the same happy deception^ in whick 
Jlumours she had most, probably indulged 
at those moments when her letters had 
'^^ run wanton m hh praise/' Griselda had 
denied herself the pleasure of infouning 
Iter of the accident her son had met with>. 
lest it should awake painful fears for hia 
future safety ;. and of course the part sic 
£dward had acted in that affair was unknown: 
to her^ or it would probably^ in the eyesi 
of the fond mother^ have been a salvo fo» 
all his failings : as it was, between truth 
told and truth left untold^ the poor baro- 
net held much thesame. place in theesteen^ 
of this worthy couple that be did on theie 
leaving England ; and the universal phrase^ 
tthat sir Edward Langdale was '' an altered 
:fnM/' pro4,uced only one image in theic 

fiundS| 
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minds-— that he was poor^ and looked po6r? 
that he was ill, and looked 4II ; and that 
in him would be found completed,, the 
common transition to be found m men of 
fashion when they are done u]^ t e, the 
handsome buck becomes the emaeiated 
slovep. 

With this man (whatever he might be^ 
they had immediate business, for under his^ 
roof lived their only son ; and for his kiik^ 
Bess^ in personally receiving him from the 
hands of their departed parent, they were 
at least thankful. With him, too,, they 
should find a woman they Idved as muchv 
as they pitied ; and towards his house their^ 
first eager steps were directed. Having: 
suffered much from stress of weather, the]^ 
had put into port at Whitehaven> — a cin-^ 
cumstance they did not yegret> as they 
found it lay by no means inconveniently 
for their route into the niorth^rn pari, of 
the^est Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Bamet family consisted of the oo*^ 
Jonel, his lady» two little girls^ an English 

servanfj 
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servant^ and a black woman ; with these, 
placed in two postchaises^ they pursued 
their way with as much expedition as pos-» 
sible.. They slept at Kendal the first night 
after their landing; and being much fa- 
tigued from the badness of the roads, did 
not set off early in the morning followii^ ;: 
so that it was evening, though srill early,, 
when they found themselves in the ne%b>-^ 
bourhood of the Grange. 

It will readily be conceivedi that thoughH^ 
of their boy occupied the heart of either 
parent, and that the little . eonversatioft 
which passed respected Ma person^ his Un^ 
provement, and the surprise he would 
evince. Finding they were only about 
three miles from the Grange, many an^ 
eager look was cast on every side; and 
Maria began to call to mjnd every thing 
she had heard lady Langdale say of the 
Grange, which might enable her lo judge 
pf the precise situation of the house* 'Then 
came a thousand fears, lest the family should 
"^ be from home— *lest Charles should be sent 

to 
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to- school ; and they regretted exceedingly 
that their frnpatrentre to get forward had 
prevented their making siich inquiries as, 
it was probable, the master of the last inn 
vhere they took horses could have fur- 
nished them with. Vexed- at this omission-, 
they applied to the postilion for informa*- 
iion ; but as he was an entire stranger in 
4he country, he whistled to his companion 
to draw up alongside^ and tell the gentlev 
jnan " summut altout sir Edward.f The boy 
•loved the name of sir Edward, for his father 
worked on his estate ; and' in his readiness 
jto answer th6 inquiry, he drove right 
against a grinding- wheel, which stood at« 
the end of a village they were then eaterr 
;ing, and instantly overturned the oarriage. 
In this unlucky vehicle were- the black 
-woman and her youngest charge ; and the 
terror of colonel and Mrs.Barnet will be 
leasily conceived. They instantly alighted ; 
^nd as a number of people ran: out, the a&- 
frighted daughter of Africa was soon got 
iftut^ with the babe held fast to hen fi^lthful 

|)reasl^ 
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)>reast|. and it was soon: found neither had 
received any injury. Among • others who 
had assisted in extracting her frora her pe- 
rilous situation was a clergyman^ who was 
riding past at the tinnpc the accident hap* 
pened» . He now poHtely offered to con- 
duct the whole party to a public-house at 
a little distance^ observing, that it would 
be half an hour ^t least before the carriage 
could be refitted. 

As their principal luggage was contained 
in the disabled carrfage^ there appeared » 
necessity.fqr submitting to this delay ; and 
thankful |he matter was no worse, they in« 
ataatly acceded to theproposah and in a 
few minutes Wete tishered iato the parlour 
of the Woolsack. 

: Mt^'Bamtt, relieved from her frrghf, fellf 
heti curiosity and anxiety return— " Do 
you know,f said she; *' whether sir Edward 
Lanjgdale is at home at this time ?" speaking 
to the landbdy. . ; . 

''.Why noa, madam ; I think he's, hardly 
tjt ih' Grange by now^ for tisn't half an hour 

^ince 
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iiQce he went past ; an when I hard at your 
chay had broken down> says I to our John, 
says I^ ^ what a pity it is at his honnor^^ 
gone past» for if he'd a been here> he'd a 
dun somejgood/ an that's what heKkes/' 

^^ How unfortunate!" exclaimed Mn^ 
Bamet ; '' was the baronet on horseback ?^ 

" Yes, madam ; he were on his auM hory^ 
and little master upa* th* Shetland gal* 
loway/' 

*' What little master ?*' said the mother, 
eagerly. 

'' Ah madam ! bat you be a streanger im 
these parts, or ye*d a known ma^er Charles^ 
lie liTes at tb' Grange all along^ an thef 
love him just for all th' world as if he were 
their own flesh and blood ; they say bis 
feyther's a great captain beyond seas ; but 
bowsomdever he wants neither fey tber nor 
mother, poor lamb, not he ; for I think 
when his honnor ventured Jiis own precious, 
life for him, he made him his child, as one 
may say." 
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'' How did he venture his life for htm i'* 
said the colonel. 

" Bless your heart, sir, it's three years 
agon now since he was bringing hiu) home 
to the Grange ; an, poor little thing, ye , 
see, he's one o* them sort o' childer at's ne- 
ver out a mischief, and soa what does he 
do but gits into the river, and there he was 
fairly drowned, as one may say, whan hia 
honnor got him oot, which he'd mich ada 
to manage ; and there every boddy thout 
him ded as a door-nail ; but his honnor 
wad not give him up, but rub'd an rub'J 
at un wi his own hands many an hoor^ till 
at last life came into bim again, as one may 
say.— -Ay e^ madam> you cry noo ; but if 
ye'd seen his honnor when he came out o* 
his fever, what would ye ha said then, I 
wonder?" 

'' Had sirJgdward a fever ?^* said the co^ 
lonel. 

'* Aye, sure, he had — the dredfullest fe* 
ver at ever was, wi keeping his wet clothea 
on, and couldn't move hand nor foot for 

many 
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many a month — aye, he may well love that 
child, for he's had a sight a sorrow for bisr 
sake." 

The clergyman perceiving Mrs. Barnet 
exceedingly affected, asked the landlady 
if she had any thing fn the bouse which- 
would do the lady good ? 

" 1 ax pardon — yesj to be sure ; I hasr 
some wine left at my lady sent me-; but 
dear heart, as John says, I never knows: 
when to hold my tongue ; when I gits to 
talking aboot hk honnor and my lady ; but 
kowsomdever, F be only like every body 
•els, that's summut.'* 

As the landlady bustled out to* get her 
^ine, colonel Barnet, turning to the cler-^ 
gyman, said — " This good woman places 
sFr Edward LangdSle in a very amiable 
point of view ; I know his lady to be a most 
exalted character, and t am happy to find 
some, at least, of his humbler neighbours 
aHow him; to partake it.'*' 

** It would be a difficult matter, sir,** 
iieplied the clergyman, ^' to find any per- 
son 
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Con in this neighbourhood, of any rank, 
hardy enough to dispute the worth af a 
man, who, sitting as he does in the nvidst 
of a large family who eat his bread, partake 
lis protection, and enjoy his benevolence^ 
proves, in every hour of his existence, that 
he is a blessing to all around. . Since the 
residence of sir Edward Langdale in this 
country, the whole face of it is improved; 
and by the exertion of his talents, an acc4i- 
mulation of wealth and consequence has 
been given lo his neighbourhood far be- 
yond that of gen-tlemen with estates of ten 
times the value :; and while his system of 
liberal industry has circulated wealth 
amongst us, his strict propriety of conduct, 
and steady attention to religious duties, 
along with his matchless lady, has, by ex- 
ample, diffused a sense of decorum and 
morality among the lowest orders of soci-i 
ety, which, I fear, is very rarely to be met 
•with/' 

At this moment the repaired carriage 
drove to the door*; and the horses, re- 
freshed 



.i 
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freshed by their rest^ set out with spirit;' 
nor cfMlId the surprised and happy couple 
communicate the pleasureeachexperi^tced 
before they found themselves in the park. 
At a distance were seen a group of figures^ 
which, as they drew nearer, appeared to 
consist of a lady and gentleman, a servant, 
and three children. The boy must be 
Charles ! How active he is ! how he 
bounds before the rest ! — he has got a toy 
in his hand, with which he is amusing the 
little one, whifch the' father takes out of 
the arms of the servant, that he may toss 
it on high, and point to the setting sun ; 
the mother now, leads the other little one 
to the house, and seems to warn them of 
departing day.— But see ! Charles has dis- 
covered the chaises; and the servant is 
sent in with the young children, while he 
draws the baronet towards the strangers, 
and runs himself to open the last gate. 
^' Who are you, my pretty boy ?" 
*' lam Charles, to be sure. Who are 
you?'* 

'' Oh, 
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'''Oh, this is too, too much !'' cried Maria, 
falUfi^ o>ii ber husband's neck, and weep- 
ing for joy. 

The carris^es stop~4he hospitable pair 
ndvaace to meet their tinexpected guests; ' 
but who shfall speak their astonhdiment^ or 
their delight? — the lo©g4ost friends are 
locked in each. o^tbers arms for a moment—^ 
i>ut this is treason to a mother's love: Maria ^ 
looks for her boy— -'** 'Tis him ! — 'tis Charles 
indeed*— for his lather is in his face, in Ih- 
iieameuits more strong than ever l"* 

If the heart cauld be said to ache with joy, 
it may be easily conceived this happy party 
lelt^ in all its purity^ such hallowed heart- 
ache. Words they had none, for the tide 
t>f feeling overpowered them ; even Charles 
was mute, and wondered what was the rea- 
son he could not help crying, for ail he 
was exceeding glad. 

When the party had a little recovered 
their faculttes^ it was perceived by the 
strangers that the baronet was the very pic- 
ture of health, and had never in their me*' 

mory 
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mory been so handsome a man as at this 
time^* but bis lady was by no means so 
blooming as when they parted. ., It was 
however ^oon perceived, that Griselda, ia 
the proudest hour of youthfiul beauty^ 
had never been so much the object of her 
jiusband s attention as now, for in every 
movement, look, an^l action, he expressed 
that tender solicitude and affection, -which, 
without obtruding on the eye, can yet be 
understood by the heart of sensibility. 

" More strangers !'* cried Charles, the 
next morning, as they sat at breakfast; 
^' more strangers! there's an old papa 
come now, but I don't know who he be- 
longs to." 

< This information was scarcely announced, 
when the venerable Alien made his appear- 
ance. Sir Edward received, him with af- 
fectionate respect — '' You have said very- 
true, Charles, when you told us another 
papa was come ; for in Mr. Allen both tis 
and our children have found the cares of it 
lij^irent." 

Griselda 
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Griselda received the good old man whh^ 
glistening eyes, rejoiced to find that his- 

■ r 

old age was indeed '* a wiritet' frosty, but 
kindly." He soon recognised Mrs. Harnfet, 
aiid felicitated himself on havrng\come a^ 
such a fortunate period, as to'he the wit- 
ness or the messenger of good* newi^'bf^ 
every kind^ saying he had many kind wishes 
from the Elms, where the family were ren- 
dered very happy, from just having learned 
that Mrs. Seymour had presented the cap- 
tain with an heir. ' -^ 

Sir Edward and lady Langdale. both ex- 
pressed great pleasure at this event; but 
the former ringing, said — '* I think it is 
high time you should see mine, Mr. Alleh, 
as I hope you will think hint the 'finest boy 
in Yorkshire." . 

Little Edward in a moment after isprung 

into the room, qnd very cordially came to 

• the old man — climbed up his knees- and 

stroked his white head, asking if it was 

^ Charles's papa too? on being told it was' 

VOL. IV. L not — ' 
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not — " Den yoo mqst be Eddy *$ pap*/* 
said the lovely fellow. 

a 

The old man could not speaks for his 
heart was very full ; and his eyes, much: 
tt^'ainst his wishes, betrayed what waisi pa^s-.. 
ing there; he took a little box of conajSts 
from his pockety and opening them, pre^r. 
sen ted them to the child. '' Oh, comfits !'• 
cried Ed>vard ; '' den I must go and fetqti 
Emmy,'* and away he scampered to bring, 
his little sister to share the feast. 

The old man gazed after him in silent 
admiration ; at length recoveriogj he said~* . 
'' I did not undertake this long journey 
without having an especial reason, sir 
Edward, which I may mention in the pre- 
sence of this company without reserve^ 
since my own happiness will receive an ad- 
dition in so doing, and yours can suffer 
no diminution/' 

Sir Edward smiled, and Allen continued*-^ 

" This very day, being Wednesday the 
eighteenth of April, 18 IS, your estate of 

the 
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the Grove returns into your hand, free 
from all encumbrances ; and I^Johm Allen^ 
have taken this journey that I might enjoy 
the satisfaction of announcing this fact^ and 
offering to you my congratulations thereon; 
less for the circumstance itself than for the 
manly forbearance and the admirable exer* 
tion which has; at so early a period, pro- 
cured its liberation. The way in which I 
have apprQpriated the various sums remit- 
ted to me for this end^ may be examined 
at your leisure, sir Edward/' 

The old man's voice was lost in the con- 
gratulations warmly given, and affection- 
ately received, by the rest of the party ; 
but in the midst of this delightful tumult, 
a cold sileuQC tdok place, on Mrs. Barnetls 
observing — ^** That their arrival at this time 
was very fortunate^ as^ if it had been de^ 
ferred a short time^ they would have found 
the Grange deserted for the Grove/* 

After a moment's pause, sir Edward said, 
anxiously — '' You do not wish to leave the 
Grange, Griseld^?*' 

l2 ''Indeed 
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« '^ lodeed I do not, bi^t I am vMing m 
leave it/* . 

V.-*'; Jhat is npqrelhan I can say> my love, 
j^qd I| feel persuaded that our hearts are in 
i^ison on thisjs.ubject« -The Grange is to 
j^f a perff pt .paf?acliee> for she wbp gdve it 
jFi^^.iias iiiade it^ochf and although I am 
j^oi unmindful of wh^t i«-due to my p^trii^- 
moniiM r^i4^pce^ andj^ball dou.bttess imve 
^fj^atiple^jurein residing ii^d^n ii occasioie- 
MUy^.ytfi asi the fact is that the Grange has 
delivered the Glove jVbixi thraldbto^; it has, 
^t^rest^Qt; ',th4 greater daims to tny gf^ti* 
i^d&.. ^eiri^i am usefuh-^Ah^ Griselda ! 4 
fsee y^U'ftjelwith me« :that While our child^ 
Ttt^.9xt ^0ung,, we have a right to indulgib^ 
^liC^idv.e^ ib this delightful retreat'.?— Stay a 
mont&.wtth :US> my good friend^ and you 
■will justify, the Tcsolution.'* 
i *.'! Bo. fitijr vrtth us, Allen,** «aid lady 
Langdalc,, ^'. and yVu. v*iH ;then see that our 
dUty^ :as Well as iodination^ binds us to a 
-p-lpee thai is iexccedingly dear to us^ for 
niany strong as well as tender reasons/' 
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'' Bef not rash in any decision ; remember 
that the rich man's duties multiply with his 
possessions ; the wise man's powers increase 
with his claims. In the course of. sisc 
months there will be a general electionj 
and I have indisputable authority for saj^- 
ring, - that • it : is tb'e wish of sir Edward 's^.na- 
live county that he should become her rd* 
presentative ; and at his time of life^ it 
will not be denied that. his country has a 
right to expect his services. Let lis decide 
txa nothing rashly.*' !. 

'S No man (replied sir Sdward, iseri- 
.ously,) feels more strongly than I do the 
. claims of society in.generali or ofiitdivi- 
^dtial friendships w is more anxiousto ful- 
fils in their most .extensive sense^ the vit- 
tuous and deiightTtil obligations they im- 
pose. But when I reflect on what I owe 
. my wife, : alL other considerations sink on 
the corfiparison. To her angelic patience, 
and unequalled love^ I owe not only hap- 
piness, but the power of enjoying and 
estimating that happiness ; and in my 

power 
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power of retarning the invaluable' blessing 
oF connubial aflfection^ is comprised what- 
ever is most desirable in exist^nci; ; to her 
then will I commit a decision which cannot 
fail to be honourable and happy fromrsuch 
a dictator/* 

As sir Edward spoke^ his glistening eyes 
beamed with tenderness and love unutter- 
able ; but finding himself too much affected 
to bear other society than his. Griselda'S, 

^ he hastily quitted the apartment. 

Mrs. Barnet followed him with her looks, 
as he slowly walkied down the park, for 
some time absorbed in silent admiration; 

.then turning suddenly to lady Langdale^ 
she exclaimed — ^' Oh, my friend ! of what 

. a jewel did I once seek to rob you of !— of 
how happy a lot would my mistaken pru- 
dence have deprived you !— -I blush when 
I remember the advice my short-sighted 
friendship presumed to give you/* 

*^ Spare yourself these self-reproaches^ 
my dear friend, for be assured, they are 

^ wholly unmerited. In the eyes of many. 

wise 
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wise and good people^ my conduct will not 
be justified even by its success ; and at this 
very hoqr, blest as I am in the best of 
husbands, I yet consider that nothing less 
than the peculiarity of my situation^ a^ to 
being independent in my fortune, devoid 
of all natural connexions, and attached to 
this man from my earliest youth, could 
apologize for my marriage ; in ^short, I 
think this conclusion may be fairly ilrawn 
from my story — iThat the sufferings of 
Griselda ought to render every single wo- 
man afraid of following her example, but 
that her success ought to induce every mnr-^ 
Tied woman to pursue it with undeviating 
energy, and that unwearied ' patience in 
well-doiAg* which is the gift of 'Him who 
heareth the prayers of the bumble/' 



THB END. 
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